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NOTES ON TWO ORRERY MANUSCRIPTS 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll in his History of Restoration Drama * 

states that the Earl of Orrery’s 7'he Generall exists in two manu- 

scripts—one at Worcester College, Oxford, and the other at 

Plymouth—and that the latter manuscript was printed by Halli- 

well-Phillipps in the Plymouth Library Catalogue (1853). How- 

ever, the Librarian of the Proprietary Library, Plymouth (formerly 

the Public Library), vouchsafes the information that no manu- 

script of The Generall has ever been seen there during his term 

of thirty years in office! Apparently Professor Nicoll assumed the 

presence of a manuscript of The Generall in the archives of the 

Plymouth Library from the fact that Halliwell-Phillipps printed 

the play in the same volume with a catalogue of the manuscripts 

in that library (not indeed the “ Plymouth Library Catalogue,” 

as Professor Nicoll erroneously calls it). Still the title-page of 

the volume in question makes perfectly clear that the inclusion of 

The Generall has nothing to do with the contents of the Plymouth 

Library, for the full title reads thus: A Brief Description of 

Ancient and Modern Manuscripts Preserved in the Public Library, 

Plymouth: to which are added, Some Fragments of Early Litera- 

ture Hitherto Unpublished? The table of contents shows, further- 

more, that The Generall was one of six extraneous pieces of literary 

miscellany published along with the manuscript catalogue. The 

play is listed as the third item, and described as “a tragi-comedy, 

attributed to Shirley, now first printed from the original MS.” } 
A first glance at the Worcester College manuscript would lead 

one to believe that it was “ the original MS ” from which Halliwell- 


97 n. 
* Only eighty copies of this work were printed. 
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Phillipps printed his text. There are no important or significant 
differences, with the one exception to be hereafter mentioned, be- 
tween the printed and the manuscript text. The numerous minor 
variations could be explained as careless omissions or the mistakes 
of a blundering copyist. To be sure, Halliwell-Phillipps printed 
a list of “The actors,” * whereas no dramatis personae appear in 
the Worcester manuscript. The editor, however, probably made 
up this list in view of the modern traits it bears, and then inserted 
no note to that effect, after the same manner in wh.ch he modern- 
ised the spelling and punctuation of his entire text without editorial 
comment of any kind. 

The lines of the printed text in two instances particularly cause 
one to think that Halliwell-Phillipps had copied the Worcester 
College manuscript. The first instance is a line which runs in 
the manuscript thus: 

All formall plots I therefore did decline.‘ 


Halliwell-Phillipps prints the same line with the amusing phras- 
ing: 

4 All form, all plots I therefore did decline.® 
The reason for his version seemed to be explained at once on 
glancing at the manuscript again. There the word “ formall ” 
appears somewhat split between the “m” and the “a,” while the 
last down stroke of the “m” has a rather deep flourish at the end. 
Hence a hasty reading of the word might well catch it as two 
distinct words, “form” and “all,” with a comma between them. 

The second instance is a line which seems to offer even more 
pronounced evidence of apparent copying from the Worcester 
College manuscript by Halliwell-Phillipps. Exactly as it stands 
in the manuscript, so is it printed: 


Memnor and Clatus, and more men of name.*® 


Now the list of dramatis personae and all other citations of the 
names of these two characters throughout the printed play give 
their names as Memnon and Clautus. The peculiar spelling of 
the two names at this point only in Halliwell-Phillipps’ version 
would appear at first thought to be due to a copying of the line 


*A Brief Desc. etc., p. 56. 5A Brief Desc., etc., p. 61. 
4f. 3. *Ibid., p. 64; Ms., f. 5. 
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directly from the Worcester manuscript without editorial tamper- 
ing. 

The minor variations between the printed text and the Worcester 
College manuscript, can be readily interpreted as careless slips in 
editing. A few of the more notable instances of this sort are cited 
here with the obviously incorrect version of the printed text in 
brackets : 


1) Monasin: An even lay! I thought [the wager] thee wiser 
grown? 

2) Fuladim: Our [feeling] fooling for awhile let’s throw away * 

3) Thrasolin: But [wishly] wisely look, than only [wishly] 
wisely speak ® 

4) Clorimun: A flame [the] ore which death’s coldness cannot 
reign 
Since it outbraves her [more] most disdain.?® 


Nevertheless, one important and significant variation does occur 
between the texts of the printed play and the Worcester College 
manuscript, and it proves beyond doubt that Halliwell-Phillipps 
did not edit from that manuscript despite the many indications. 
Careful study reveals that the printed text has two consecutive 
speeches, comprising six lines of dialogue altogether, which are 
omitted entirely from the Worcester College manuscript. The 
passage omitted by the latter is as follows: 


Candace: Perhaps all are but threatenings which he swore. 


Altemera: What would become of me should they be more? 
To lose life certainly is much more fit 
Than hazard chastity by saving it. 
Show me the truth of what you have profess’d 
In not denying me my last request.’* 


The last two lines of Altemera’s speech, it is important to note, 
are to be found in the shortened and revised version of the play 
made by Charles Boyle, Orrery’s grandson, and published in 1702 


7A Brief Desc., etc., p. 66; Ms., f. 6. 

8 Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

1° Tbid., p. 75; ibid., f. 10. 

114 Brief Desc. etc., p. 139; cf. Ms., f. 46. 
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under the title of Altemira.* Presumably, then, Charles Boyle 
and Halliwell-Phillipps had the same text at hand, though not 
necessarily the same manuscript. Clearly Halliwe!l-Phillipps did 
not therefore derive the text which he published in 1853 from the 
manuscript of The Generall now reposing in the Worcester College 
Library, but from a second manuscript the whereabouts of which 
is not at the moment evidently known. Whether Halliwell- 
Phillipps really had at hand the original manuscript, as he states, 
is doubtful, for The Generall, after performance in Ireland as 
Altamira, was altered somewhat before its London production.® 
Probably the manuscript he used, as well as that at Worcester 
College, is a copy of the text employed for the London performance 
of the play. Certainly neither were the original prompt book 
copies. The Worcester manuscript is written practically without 
correction or notation of any sort, and in two distinct hands. These 
alternate with each other during the first two acts, but in the last 
three acts the second hand alone appears. So closely identical on 
the whole are the two existent texts of The Generall, that either 
they would seem to be based on the same origina] manuscript, or 
the Worcester College copy derived from the now unlocated Halli- 
well-Phillips specimen. In either case the omission of the two 
brief speeches in the Worcester College manuscript obviously is 
to be regarded as only the result of an unwitting oversight on the 
part of the copyist. 

Another play by the Earl of Orrery, Zoroastres, has never been 
printed and exists in an unique manuscript at the British Museum.** 
This manuscript was originally in the famous collection owned by 
Sir Thomas Browne and later by bis grandson, Sir Richard,** and 
thence came into the hands of Sir Hans Sloane. It would be 
interesting to know by what channel it passed from the Orrery 
family to the noted author-physician, or his grandson. Zoroastres 
was first described by Montague Summers in 1917, but his remarks 
concerning the manscript are not altogether complete nor entirely 
correct.‘ The title-page of the manuscript bears the inscription 


12 Orrery’s Dram. Works (1739), Vol. 2, p. 192. 
18 R. H. S., vol. 2, p. 459. 

14 Sloane Ms. 1828, ff. 46-79. 

15 See Bodl. Mss. Rawlinson 390, No. 11. 

186 Mod. Lang. Rev., x1, 24 ff. 
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“The Tragedy of Zoroastres ”; on the next line, in the same hand, 
“MS 1677”; on the third line, a Latin motto now undecipherable. 
Both the second and third lines have been subsequently cancelled 
with crosses and dashes. Underneath, a second hand has added 
two lines: 


Written by the right honourable / the late Earl of Orrery. 


Then follow in the same hand the two Latin mottoes which Sum- 
mers has noted. Obviously these additions to the title-page were 
made after Orrery’s death. The hand which wrote them is not 
observable elsewhere in the manuscript. 

The phrase “ Written in 1676” does not appear on the title- 
page at all, as Summers states,’” but on the reverse of that folio 
leaf beneath the list of dramatis personae. It is written in still 
a third hand, evidently as a mere notation. The list of dramatis 
personae and the greater part of the play text are in the same 
hand as the title and the manuscript date. Despite the assertion 
of Summers,’* the only fresh hand in the text proper would seem 
to begin in the early part of the fifth act and continue to the end.”® 
These five concluding pages appear to have been penned by the 
afore-designated third hand, probably at a later date than the 
rest of the manuscript. The dialogue still continues in a rimed 
verse which is indeed slightly more halting than that of the pre- 
vious acts, but is clearly not blank verse, as Summers would call 

The final pages in the fresh hand contain almost no corrections 
or additions in marked contrast to the major portion of the manu- 
script which is plainly the original draft with the vsual numerous 
emendations. The draft may well have been written by Orrery 
himself, for it is a rough specimen of penmanship in keeping with 
a gouty man of fifty-five. One of the most striking emendations 
is the elaborate stage directions, quoted by Summers,”* which stand 
at the beginning of Act I. These were written on a separate slip 
of paper and then pasted over the description for the opening scene 
which had been set down in the manuscript originally. This same 
process is discovered elsewhere, when parts of speeches have been 
rewritten and placed over the rejected passages. 


17 Ibid., p. 25. 
18 Ibid., p. 29. Ms., pp. 63-68. *°Jbid., p. 31. Ibid., p. 25. 
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An interesting stage direction in the third act points to the 
possibility that Zoroastres was intended by Orrery for eventual 
performance at the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Garden. The direc- 
tion read: 

King sits down—soft musik above.** 


Now the orchestra at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane was situ- 
ated in the front of the pit by the stage. Only the Duke’s Theatre 
had a music room over the stage platform.** Of course this differ- 
ence in the musical arrangements of the two theatres was well known 
to Orrery; but whether the phrasing of his stage direction actually 
can be taken to indicate his anticipation, at the time of composition, 
of the play’s future production in the Duke’s playhouse is somewhat 
open to question. Yet for Orrery to add “above” to his stage 
direction, if that word had no real theatrical significance, is not a 
procedure to be expected from him especially, because, as Summers 
says in another connection, Orrery among Restoration playwrights 
was notably careful in the wording of stage directions to his plays. 


WILLIAM S. CLARK. 
Amherst College. 


BEN JONSON AND RABELAIS 


The aim of the present article is to bring together the evidence 
we have for Ben Jonson’s acquaintance with Rabelais. This has 
never been done, and I am able to point out several unrecorded 
borrowings, one of which is a dramatis persona (§ h). I hope to 
consider the implications of this material in a book now in prepara- 
tion, and shall therefore here simply present it chronologically.* 

(a) In The Case Is Altered, usually regarded as the earliest of 
the plays (1597), Juniper, the cobbler, refers to Jacques, the 
miser, as ‘ the old Panurgo,’ meaning ‘ the old villain.” ? 


*2Ms., p. 32. 

*° The Development of the Theatre (Nicoll), p. 165. 

*My quotations from Jonson conform to the text of the Gifford-Cun- 
ningham edition London, 1875, 9 vols.; from Rabelais to that of the edition 
by Louis Moland, Librairie Garnier, 2 vols. Italics are everywhere my own. 

* Act IV, Se. iv. Noticed by A. H. Upham, The French Influence in 
English Literature (Columbia University Press, 1908), 242. 
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(b) Downright, in Every Man In His Humour (1598), defies 
Bobadil, saying, ‘Ill go near to fill that huge tumbrel-slop of 
yours with somewhat, an I have good luck: your Gargantua breech 
cannot carry it away so.’* In view of the other references to 
Rabelais, and of the tone of this remark, and its context, there can 
be little question that Jonson is thinking of Rabelais’s Gargantua, 
not him of the chap-book. 


(c) In Every Man Out of His Humour (1599) Carlo Buffone 
remarks to Sogliardo, ‘ Debt! why that’s the more for your credit, 
sir,’ * thus recalling Panurge’s eulogy of debt in Book m1, Chapter 
iii of Rabelais. Carlo’s argument should be compared with Pan- 
urge’s in full, for the correspondence is close. 


(d) A figure seems to be borrowed in Volpone (1605), where 
Volpone declares that his panacea ‘ seats your teeth, did they dance 
like virginal jacks.’ * Rabelais, in the prologue to Book 11, says of 
the pocky and gouty persons to whom he recommends his work that 
‘les dentz leur tressailloyent comme font les marchettes d’un clavier 
d’orgues ou d’espinette, quand on joue dessus. .. .” 


(e) There is what appears to be an allusion to an anecdote of 
Rabelais’s in the opening scene of The Alchemist (1610). Face 


says, ‘Sirrah, I’ll strip you—’ and Subtle replies, ‘What to 
do? Lick figs Out at my—.’ This recalls Rabelais’s account 
of Barbarossa’s odd punishment of the Milanese for insulting the 
Empress.” 


(f) There is another possible reminiscence in the same scene in 
Face’s taunt that he first encountered Subtle ‘at Pie-corner, Tak- 
ing your meal of steam in from cooks’ stalls.’ Rabelais has a 


* Act II, Se. i. Noticed by Gottlob Regis in the notes to his Gargantua 
und Pantagruel aus dem Franzésischen verdeutscht (Leipzig, 1832-41), 1, 
p. elxxi. 

* Act I, Se. i. Noticed by A. H. Upham, op. cit., p. 241. 

5 Act II, Se. i. Noticed by J. D. Rea in his edition of Volpone (“ Yale 
Studies in English,” Yale Press, 1919), p. 186. ' , 

* Noticed by Gifford in the G.-C. edition, vol. Iv, p. 12, footnote. Upham 
cites an allusion to the same passage by Nashe, in Have With You to 
Saffron Walden: ‘He . . . will, like a true Millanoys, sucke figges out of 
an asses fundament or do anything’ (Upham, op. cit., p. 235). 

7 Book Iv, Ch. xlv. 
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story of a ‘ Faquin’ who enjoyed a similar meal, and was made 
to pay for it with the clink of his coin.® 

(g) Borrowing occurs in the following passage from The Devil 
Is An Ass (1616).° Pug, ‘the less Devil,’ is succeeding poorly 
with his mischief in the world of men, and, homesick for hell, 
invokes his master: 


O CALL me home again, dear chief, and put me 

To yoking foxes, milking of he-goats, 

Pounding of water in a mortar, laving 

The sea dry with a nut-shell, gathering all 

The leaves are fallen this autumn, drawing farts 

Out of dead bodies, making ropes of sand, 

Catching the winds together in a net, 

Mustering of ants, and numbering atoms; all 

That hell and you thought exquisite torments, rather 

Than stay me here a thought more: I would sooner 

Keep fleas within a circle, and be accomptant 

A thousand year, which of them, and how far, 

Out-leap’d the other, than endure a minute 

Such as I have within. [that is, such people as are in Lady 
Tailbush’s house. | 


All the italicized items are taken directly from Rabelais’s account 
of the occupations of the officers of the Quintessence, Book v, 
Chapter xxii. The availability of the text of Rabelais makes it 
unnecessary to quote here the five paragraphs involved. For the 
rest, ‘laving the sea dry with a nut-shell, and ‘catching the 
winds together in a net,’ are proverbial expressions, but in the 
present instance were doubtless suggested to the writer by the 
nearest equivalents in the Rabelais passage, namely ‘ Autres... . 
puisoient l’eau avec un rets,’ and ‘ Autres chassoient au vent avec 
des rets, et y prenoient Escrevices Decumanes.’ Jonson returned 
to the second figure when he made Lovel say, in The New Inn, 
‘I will go catch the wind first in a sieve.’*° ‘Drawing farts 
out of dead bodies’ was, in precisely those words, to be used again 
by Jonson as an accomplishment of ‘ the brotherhood of the Rosie 
Cross’ in The Staple of News (1625).™ 


® Book m1, Ch. xxxvii. I owe this reference to H. C. Hart; see his 
edition of The Alchemist (London, 1903), p. 167. 

® Act V, Se. ii. 

1° Act IV, Se. iii. 

41 Act ITI, Se. i. 
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(h) The Comus of Jonson’s masque, Pleasure Reconciled to 
Virtue (1619) is closely modelled on Rabelais’s Messere Gaster. 
The reader should consult the full account of the visit of Panta- 
gruel and his men to Gaster’s island.” 

The masque opens with a ‘Hymn,’ a merry drinking song, by 
the ‘ full chorus.’ It calls the Belly (i.e. Comus) ‘ Prime master 
of arts,’ ‘the founder of taste,’ and the inventor of various foods, 
and of certain agricultural implements for harvesting and milling 
grain and of kitchen equipment for baking bread and meats. All 
this is taken from Rabelais, who calls Gaster ‘le noble maistre es 
ars’ (Bk. tv, Ch. lxi). He says, 

Des le commencement il inventa l’art fabrile, et agriculture pour cultiver 
la terre, tendant 4 fin qu’elle luy produisist Grain. .. . Il inventa les 
moulins & eau, a vent, & bras, & aultres mille engins, pour Grain mouldre 
et reduire en farine; le levain pour fermenter la paste; le sel pour luy 


donner saveur ..., le feu pour le cuire, les horologes ed quadrans pour 
entendre le temps de la cuycte de pain, créature de Grain. 


Gaster’s foods, detailed in the preceding chapter, form one of 
Rabelais’s most imposing catalogues. 

After the ‘ Hymn’ the Bowl-bearer in a long speech describes the 
‘belly-god.’ Maurice Castelain says of this speech, with more liter- 
al truth, doubtless, than he suspected, that it has a ‘ certaine crudité 
toute rabelaisienne.’** In the first place Comus has not heard the 
‘hymn’ which was sung to him, ‘for where did you ever read 
or hear that the belly had any ears?’ Rabelais’s Gaster ‘sans 
aureilles feut créé.’?** The classical Comus, so far as we know, 
was never represented thus.** Hunger, again, one of Comus’s 
former retainers, ‘was turn’d away for being unseasonable; .. . 
and now is he, poor thin-gut, fain to get his living with teaching 
of starlings, magpies, parrots and jackdaws, those things he would 
have taught the Belly.’ In Rabelais it is Gaster himself who teaches 
the same birds ‘ars desniees de Nature’: ‘Les Corbeaulx, les 
Gays, les Papegays, les Estourneaulx, il rend poétes: les Pies il 


12 Book Iv, Chs. lvii-lxii. 

18 Ben Jonson, L’Homme et L’Oeuvre (Hachette, 1907), p. 711. 

14 Book tv, Ch. lvii. 

46See W. H. Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der Griechischen und 
Rémischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 1890 ff.), under Komos, and the references 
there given. 
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fait poétrides, et leur aprent languaige humain proferer, parler, 
chanter. Et tout pour la trippe.’** Thus it is hunger which 
is the motive, though it is not separately personified. The Bowl- 
bearer says of Comus, ‘ Beware of dealing with the Belly.’ Rabelais 
says of Gaster: 

A loy aulcune n’est subjecte, de toutes est exempte. Chacun la refuit en 
tous endroictz, plus toust s’exposans es naufrages de mer, plus toust 


eslisans par feu, par mons, par goulphres passer, que d’icelle estre 
apprehendez.?” 


Comus ‘ was the first inventor of great ordnance.’ Gaster 


avoit inventé recentement Canons, Serpentines, Coulevrines, Bombardes, 
Basilics, jectans boullets de fer, de plomb, de bronze. .. .% 


Comus ‘ does all by signs.’ Gaster‘. . . ne parle que par signes.’ ® 
There are other echoes of Rabelais in the masque, but those cited 
will suffice for present purposes. 
We have seen above under (g) one Rabelaisism in The Staple 
of News (1625) ; there are two others. 
(i) Lickfinger, the master-cook, asks, ‘What news of Gondo- 
mar?’, and the barber, Thomas, replies, 
A second fistula, 
Or an excoriation, at the least, 
For putting the poor English play, was writ of him, 


To such a sordid use, as, is said, he did, 
Of cleansing his posteriors. 


And Lickfinger cries, ‘ Justice! Justice!’ ?° Friar John, in Rabelais, 
tells of suffering in a similar manner for putting the Fifth Collec- 
tion of Decretals to the same use, and Homenaz, the Papimane, 
declares, ‘ ce feut evidente punition de Dieu.’ 74 
(j) Jonson mentions the ‘Oracle of the Bottle’ in the same 
play. Madrigal, the jeerer, says, 
The perfect and true strain of poetry 


Is rather to be given the quick cellar, 
Than the fat kitchen. 


16 Book tv, Ch. lvii. 

17 Book tv, Ch. lvii. 

18 Book Iv, Ch. Ixi. 

19 Book tv, Ch. lvii. 

*° Act III, Sc. i. Noticed by Gifford in the G.-C. edition, v, 233-34 n. 
Book tv, Ch. lii. 
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Lickfinger replies, 


Heretic, I see 
Thou art for the vain Oracle of the Bottle.®? 


The next line is also a reminiscence of Rabelais: 
The hogshead, Trismegistus, is thy Pegasus. 


Panurge, in the xlvi® chapter of Book v, calls the oracle ‘la 
Bouteille trimegiste.’ ‘Trismegistus,’ of course, means simply 
‘thrice great.’** The quotation from the play occurs in a passage 
taken over with little or no change from the author’s masque, 
Neptune’s Triumph For The Return Of Albion, written for the 
Twelfth Night entertainment at court the preyious year (1624). 

(%) Lovel, in The New Inn (acted 1629), explains that the 
studies of his master, Lord Beaufort, have been in classical, not 
in romantic literature, 


He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 
No knights o’ the Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 
Primalions, Pantagruels, public nothings.** 


(j) Jonson mentions the ‘Oracle of the Bottle’ in the same 


play. The Host says to the Nurse, who has let Frank escape, 


. . where is your charge?... 
Go ask the oracle 
Of the bottle, at your girdle, there you lost it: 
You are a sober setter of the watch! ** 


(m) Another borrowing is found in The Magnetic Lady (1632). 
Doctor Rut prescribes for Placentia as follows: 


Give her a vent, 

If she do swell. A gimblet must be had; 

It is a tympanites she is troubled with. 
There are three kinds: the first is anasarca, 
Under the flesh a tumor; that’s not her’s. 
The second is ascites, or aquosus, 

A watery humour; that is not her’s neither. 
But tympanites, which we call the drum, 


22 Act IV, Se. i. Noticed by Gifford in the G.-C. edition, v, 251 n. 
23 Gifford fails to note that Trismegistus is from Rabelais. 

*4 Act I, Sc. i. Noticed by A. H. Upham, op. cit., p. 260. 

25 Act IV, Se. iii. 
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A wind-bombs in her belly, must be unbraced, 
And with a faucet or a peg, let out, 
And she’ll do well: get her a husband.** 


Rabelais tells of a nearly identical cure, achieved by a doctor of 
the Quintessence : 

Un autre je vy hydropiques parfaitement guarir, timpanistes, ascites, 
et hyposargues, leur frappant par neuf fois sus le ventre d’une besagué 


Tenedie [=a double bitted hatchet from Tenedos] sans solution de 
continuité.27 


Gimlet, faucet, and peg are all names of the phallus used by 
Gargantua’s nurses; that is, teriere, dille, and bondon, bouchon.”* 
(n) An allusion to a proverb which was a favorite of Rabelais’s 
occurs in the same play. Chair, the mid-wife, attempts to reconcile 
the quarrel of Gossip Polish and Nurse Keep by saying: 
No more rehearsals; repetitions 


Make things worse: the more we stir—you know 
The proverb, and it signifies—a stink.*® 


Rabelais several times uses variations of the expression ‘ movere 
Camarinam’; the ‘ Camarina’ being a proverbially foul marsh in 
Sicily.*° 

(o) It is evident that Jonson was particularly struck with the 
Oracle of the Bottle, since, as we have seen, he alludes to it in 
two different plays. He must have had it in mind when he wrote 
the famous lines placed over the door of the Apollo room in the 
Old Devil Tavern at Temple Bar, 


W’icome all who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo— 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle. .. .** 


Did he give the room its name? We cannot say; but it is 
interesting to observe that in chapter xx of book v of Rabelais, 
Pantagruel says that the Queen’s formula for announcing her 


*¢ Act IT, Se. i. 

*7 Book v, Ch. xxi. 

28 Book 1, Ch. xi. 

2° Act IV, Sc. ii. 

8° See Book m1, Ch. xxxiii; Book m1, Ch. xiv; Book v, Ch. vi. 
™ G.-C. edition, rx, 73. 
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feasts is symbolic of good cheer, and is comparable to the expression 
‘En Apollo’ used by Lucullus ‘quand festoyer vouloit ses amis 
singulierement, . . . ainsi que quelques fois faisoient Ciceron et 
Hortensius.’ To suggest that the namer knew this passage does 
not, of course, preclude our supposing that he knew its source 
independently, i. e. Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus. 


HuNTINGTON Brown. 
Harvard University. 


ANOTHER .SHAKSPERE FORGERY 


When Alexander Dyce edited Kempes nine dates wonder (1600) 
for the Camden Society, in 1840, his attention was attracted to a 
passage on page 21 which he thought might have value in regard to 
the question of the date of Macbeth. The passage is this: “I 
[Will Kemp] met a proper vpright youth, onely for a little stoop- 
ing in the shoulders, all hart to the heele, a penny Poet, whose 
first making was the miserable stolne story of Macdoel, or Mac- 
dobeth, or Macsomewhat, for I am sure a Mac it was, though I 
never had the maw to see it.” Commenting on this, the editor 
pointed out that “this mention of a piece [1. e., a play] anterior 
to Shakespeare’s tragedy on the same subject has escaped the com- 
mentators.” 

John Payne Collier, who could always be trusted not to agree with 
Dyce, thought * the inference of an older “ piece” doubtful, “as 
it is obvious [said he] that Kemp did not mean to be very in- 
telligible; his other allusions to ballad-makers of his time are 
purposely obscure.” From Kemp’s remark that he never had the 
“maw” to see the “stolne story” it is all but certain that he 
meant a play, or, at least, a jig. 

Seventeen years later Collier announced to the world that he had 
found good reasons for changing his opinion about the significance 
of Kemp’s remark about the “ miserable stolne story of Macdoel.” 
“Tt may admit of doubt,” he said, “ whether there was not a con- 
siderably older drama on the story of Macbeth, for we meet with 


1 Shakespeare’s Works, London, 1841. This was the first edition con- 
taining Collier’s elaborately forged manuscript emendations. 
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the following entry in the Registers of the Stationer’s Company; 
the notice of it is, we believe, quite new, and we quote the very 
words of the register: 


“27 die Augusti 1596. Tho. Millington—Thomas Millington is 
likewyse fyned at ij* vj4 for printinge of a ballad contrarye to order, 
which he also presently paid. Md. [Memorandum] the ballad 
entitled The taming of a shrew. Also one other Ballad of Mac- 
dobeth.’ 


This shows the existence of a so-called ballad on the subject; 
and if The Taming of a Shrew, which we know to have been a play, 
were so recorded, it is not unlikely that the Ballad of Macdobeth 
was of the same character. The latter part of the above entry is 
struck out, but it is not the less probable that the incidents were 
then known to the stage; and we derive some confirmation of the 
fact from the subsequent, not very intelligible, passage in Kemp’s 
Nine Days’ Wonder.” 

No one, so far as I can discover, has ever questioned Collier’s 
veracity with regard to the alleged entry in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters. Furness quotes it in his edition of Macbeth (p. 359) with- 
out questioning its authenticity. This is true also of Mr. E. K. 
Chambers. Mr. Bond, the editor of the Arden Shakespeare Mac- 
beth (p. xxix), also accepted it without question. So did William 
J. Rolfe in his edition of the play; and so did the editors of 
the First Folio Edition. So does Mr. G. Wilson Knight in a recent 
letter (August 2, 1928) to the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. The reason for this general acceptance of this item, which 
I shall show to be a forgery, is in all likelihood the fact that 
Edward Arber said nothing about it when he published his volumes 
of the Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers in London, 
1564-1640. 

Acquaintance with Collier’s technique had long ago made me 
suspicious of the notation about the “ Ballad of Macdobeth.” The 
statement about the deletion of the last few words in the entry 
in the Register seemed unlikely and sounded too much like an at- 
tempt to explain why no one else, e.g., Malone, liad said any- 
thing about that item. Experience had taught me that all Col- 
lier’s “ discoveries ” must be looked upon with suspicion and must 
never be accepted without verification. A recent discussion about 
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the possibility of an early play on the subject of Macbeth, by 
Shakspere or another, decided me to investigate Collier’s state- 
ment, fully expecting to find that the words about the “ Ballad 
[t. e., play] of Macdobeth ” were either a fradulent addition to the 
entry or had no existence whatsoever. 

Naturally, the first thing I did was to go to the pages of Arber’s 
matchless Transcript for his version of the memorandum in ques- 
tion. To my amazement I discovered no trace of any such memo- 
randum, not a word about a “ Ballad of Macdobeth,” and not a 
word about Thomas Millington’s being fined 2s. 6d. on August 
27, 1596, or at any other time, for printing a ballad of “The 
taming of a shrew!” It was all a fabrication, another Collier 
forgery ! 

To make assurance double sure, especially in view of the fact 
that Arber says that he was not permitted to transcribe certain 
pages of the Registers, I communicated the above facts to my 
friend Mr. William B. Kempling, of London, the author of 
Shakespeare Memorials of London, and asked him to examine the 
Stationers’ Registers themselves for evidence on the subject. On 
September 11, 1928, he wrote me as follows: “I will take my oath 
that the Stationers’ Registers contain no such entry. The Assist- 
ant Clerk at Stationers’ Hall very kindly got me the volumes 
[after certain fees had been paid]. I went inside the strong room 
(a giant safe) and had them down. I then carefully covered all 
the period you named: August-September, 1596, and more. There 
is nothing in the nature of a fine or charge of 2s. 6d., or of any 
amount, for anything relating to the Taming of a shrew or to 
Macdobeth.” 

SaMvueEL A. TANNENBAUM. 

New York City. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF BALZAC 


The Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania possesses 
the originals of two letters of Honoré de Balzac. The first of these 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul listed in 1899 in a tentative bibliography 
of the novelist’s correspondence,’ with the request that someone 


1 Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Autour d’Honoré de Balzac, pp. 269-270. 
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go and make a copy of it for him; it belongs to the Dreer Collection 
and is addressed to Charles Falkenstein, Librarian of the Royal 
Library of Dresden. This letter was copied and dated by Professor 
Walter Scott Hastings, who published it in MLN., April, 1916.? 

Meanwhile, a second manuscript of Balzac’s has come into the 
possession of the Library. It is unpublished anc its existence is 
evidently unknown. It was brought to my attention by the 
Librarian of the Manuscript Department, whose courtesy I have 
pleasure in acknowledging. The manuscript was acquired by the 
Library in 1917, and belongs to the Autograph Collection of Simon 
Gratz. It is a letter to Louis Desnoyers, to whom the novelist 
wrote five letters in 1839 and another in 1840, probably after 
March Ist, all six of which are to be found in the Correspondance 
(1876). The paper on which it is written much resembles that 
of the Falkenstein letter (a thin sheet of faded light-blue paper, 
26.8 by 21.1 centimetres, folded in two); the ink has yellowed, 
but the hand remains quite legible. The text is as follows: 

Paris ce Ir. mars 1840 

Mon cher Desnoyers 

En apprenant que vous citiez en police correctionnelle un homme de 
lettres qui vous accusait de gagner sur le prix des articles que vous 
insérez dans le feuilleton du Siécle, et comme je trouve cette accusation 
ridicule & force de fausseté, je me mets 4 votre disposition pour témoigner 
de l’excessive délicatesse de nos rapports, et de mon étonnement d’une 


semblable imputation 
tout & vous 


On the verso is the address: de Balzac 


Monsieur Desnoyers 
Chez Mr de Navarin. 


The relations of Balzac with the Siécle need not be dwelt upon 
at any length here, since they are quite well known. On November 
19, 1836, the novelist signed a contract with an anonymous asso- 
ciation according to which he engaged to produce annually a deter- 
mined number of books, on condition that he receive one-half of 
the sales profits after deducting the expenses of publication, and 
be paid 50,000 francs in cash, together with a monthly pension 
increasing from 1,500 francs the first year to 4,000 francs the 


* Professor Hasting’s dating of the letter as 1845 is borne out by the 
new series of Lettres 4 l’Htrangére which appeared in 1920. 
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third, this arrangement to be valid for thirteen years. Accord- 
ingly, his works were thenceforth published in the newspapers. 
particularly La Presse, Le Siécle, Le Constitutionnel, and Le 
Journal des Débats. Balzac had become a fewilletoniste.* It is 
evident from the tone of this letter to the literary editor of the 
Siécle that he felt at times not displeased with his arrangements. 


University of Delaware. Davin OWEN EVANS. 


IMMERMANN AS A BLACKSMITH 


The first seven paragraphs of _Immermann’s Der Oberhof con- 
stitute a locus classicus in German literature. .In this short space 
Immermann depicts the Hofschulze with a clearness that remains 
unforgettable. The Hofschulze repairs a tire on a wagon wheel; 
and when he is through with the job, the reader knows precisely 
what manner of man he is. The description however of what the 
old farmer does is wholly incorrect. 

A piece of the tire had been broken off; to judge from Vautier’s * 
authorized illustration, about six inches (Hin Stiick Schiene war 
abgebrochen). Having arranged his tools, the Hofschulze put some 
stones under the wheel to be repaired and thereby held the wheel 
fast (festigte das Rad in seiner Stellung). But these stones would 
not hold the wheel in position; they would merely give it solidity 
that it would not have if it rested on the ground. Having heated 
the piece of iron to be welded on to the tire until it was red-hot 
(glutrétlich), the Hofschulze put it in place and welded it to the 
rest of the tire by two powerful strokes (mit zwei gewaltigen 
Schlagen). This is an utterly impossible method of procedure. For 
two pieces of iron to be welded together, both have to be brought 
up to a white, or welding heat. However hot one piece may be, it 
cannot be welded to another piece that is stone cold. The Hof- 
schulze then took his hammer and drove nails through the piece 
that had been welded on, it being possible to do this because the 


* With further reference to this subject, see Frederick Lawton, Balzac, 
p. 154, and André le Breton, Balzac, Vhomme et Veuvre, p. 34. 

1Cf. original edition of Der Ober-Hof. Aus Immermann’s Miinchhausen. 
Mit Illustrationen. By B. Vautier. Berlin: Hoffmann. No year. Vautier 
belonged to the Diisseldorf school; his engravings are to this day among 
the best German literature knows. 
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iron, while still hot, was soft (Ndgel, welche es in seiner weichen 
Dehnbarkeit noch immer leicht hindurchliess). 

The inaccuracy of all this as epic description is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the two bystanders are so impressed by the 
Hofschulze’s skill that they congratulate him, telling him that he 
could make his living as a professional joiner or cabinet-maker; 
that is, he could do much finer work. No, says the Hofschulze, he 
tried his hand once at making a cupboard and the thing was so 
lopsided when it was done that he has preserved it as an object 
lesson (mich vor Versuchung kiinftig zu wahren). 

This slip on Immermann’s part never appealed to me as being 
of sufficient importance to justify a note even as brief as this one, 
until now. In his Der Weg zur Form? Paul Ernst, in the chapter 
entitled EHpisch und Dramatisch, pays a tremendous tribute to 
Immermann’s skill in the opening paragraphs of Der Oberhof. He 
calls it the most beautiful passage in the entire book, says it intro- 
duces us at once to life on the upper-farm, and gives us a picture 
of the Hofschulze that remains stamped on the mind throughout 
all the rest of the story. 

This is true; but Ernst refers to the Oberhof paragraphs by way 
of contrasting them with Schiller’s weak effort in the Tell—Hedwig 
—Walter—Wilhelm domestic scene at the beginning of the third 
act of Wilhelm Tell He contends that Schiller’s dramatic descrip- 
tion (dramatische Schilderung) is bad: Tell cannot really drive 
a nail in the paling of the gate with the back of the axe; Hedwig 
has no room on the stage to manipulate her washtubs, and so on, 
but Immermann’s descriptions, Ernst contends, leaves nothing to be 
desired. Ernst closes with the injunction to the dramatist to 
beware of descriptions, or stage settings, and to make his drama 
dramatic. 

Paul Ernst, born in 1866, is at present the author of 10 volumes 
of narrative works, 3 volumes of dramas, and no fewer than 6 
volumes of critical works. The contrast he draws here between 
Immermann’s epic skill and Schiller’s dramatic bungling places 
a strain on our faith in his powers of imaginative observation. 


West Virginia University. ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD. 


*Cf. Der Weg zur Form. By Paul Ernst. Miinchen: Georg Mtiller, 
449 pp., dritte Auflage, 1928, pages 312-317. 


KENDALL’S TRIFLES AND BOURBON’S NUGAE 


TIMOTHY KENDALL’S TRIFLES AND NICOLAS 
BOURBON’S NUGAE 


Professor Lathrop’s recent study of the relations of Turbervile 
and Kendall to Cornarius’ Epigrammata Graeca once more demon- 
strates that, if we would understand the ways of many an English 
versifier in the sixteenth century, we should turn to the neo-Latin 
poets... This is not only true for English verse, but also for 
French, Spanish, and to some degree for Italian. 

Lathrop rightly defends Kendall, and on the right grounds, 
against the charge of plagiarism in the Flowers of Epigrams where 
he lays no claim to originality; yet it must be allowed that, by 
our standards, Kendall errs in not distinguishing his own work 
as translator from that of others whose English versions he adopts. 

Kendall’s book, as it was published in 1577, is divided into two 
parts, each having a title-page of its own. The first part is 
Flowers of Epigrammes out of sundrie the moste singular authours 
selected; the second, Trifles by Timothe Kendal devised and writ- 
ten (for the moste part) at sundrie tymes in his yong and tender 
age. From these titles it would seem that he looked for the repu- 
tation of originality from the Trifles, though not from the Flowers. 


Accordingly, Bullen ? and Whipple * speak of the Trifles as if they 
were original in our ordinary sense of the word. The closing lines 


1H. B. Lathrop, ‘Janus Cornarius’s Selecta Epigrammata Graeca and 
the Early English Epigrammatists,’ MZN., xtu1 (1928), 223-229. Lathrop 
still misses one poem of Turbervile’s that comes from the Anthology 
(unless it be referred to on p. 225, where, under ‘ Turbervile, p. 205,’ the 
quotation is wanting—I regret that I cannot refer to the edition of Tur- 
bervile used by Lathrop); this is The Epicure’s Counsell (Chalmers, 
English Poets, ii. 615), an elaboration of Anth. Pal., 7.325, well-known 
from the Latin of Cicero, Tusc., 5. 101; on p. 616 (Chalmers), Turbervile 
has a second poem in reply to this. 

A few lapsus calami should be corrected in Lathrop’s article: on p. 227, 
whatever the intermediary Latin epigram, The Cittyes 7 is ultimately from 
A. P., 9.366 (not 127); on p. 228, Timocritus a warrior should be referred 
to A. P., 7.160 (not 250), The frounyng fates to A. P., 7.308 (not 9.308), 
It makes no matter to A. P., 10.3 (not 7.288), and Shunne thou the seas 
to A. P., 7.650 (not 668). 

*D.N.B. 

*T. K. Whipple, Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas 
Wyatt to Ben Jonson, Berkeley, Calif., 1925, p. 322. 
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of the poem introductory to the T’rifles mark the author’s modest 
feeling of greater responsibility for them than for the Flowers 
preceding : 
Now, reader, lend thy listnyng eare, 
and, after syngyng Larke, 
Content thy selfe of chattyng Crowe 
some homely notes to marke. 


In the opening lines of this poem, Kendall names two poets who 
have preceded him in the writing of ‘ trifles’: 


Borbon in France beares bell awaie 
for writyng trifles there; 

In Englande Parkhurst praysed is 
for writyng trifles here. 


Parkhurst had supplied Kendall with one large section of his 
Flowers; but Bourbon, though one of the better-known and more 
prolific of the neo-Latin epigrammatists, finds no place there.® 
He finds a place, though his presence is not acknowledged, in the 
Trifles, the title of which is obviously transferred from his Nugae.® 


« Likewise in the list of ‘ aucthors out of whom these Flowers are selected ’ 
(p. 2 of the Spenser Society’s reprint) it is implied that what follows 
Fo. 113 (p. 243) belongs originally to Kendall exactly as what follows 
Fo. 38 belongs originally to Politian. 

5 He is mentioned for his fame together with his friend Salmon Macrin, 
and with Muret, in Kendall’s epistle ‘To the Reader’ (reprint, p. 8). 

* Nicolai Borbonii Vandoperani Nugae, Paris, 1533; Nugarum libri octo, 
Basel, 1540. Parkhurst’s epigrams had for title, Ludicra sive epigram- 
mata juvenilia (London, 1573). 

The elder Nicolas Bourbon (1503-1550) needs a better biography than 
the notices in the Biographie Universelle and the Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale, both of which are taken from Niceron. Much of Bourbon’s 
verse is autobiographical; yet these notices of his life make nothing of 
the imprisonment he complains of in a series of poems, or of what seems 
to follow it, his residence in England at the Court of Henry VIII. I 
have seen no clearer account of Bourbon’s career than the brief note by 
Edmund Lodge, accompanying Holbein’s portrait of Bourbon in the Fac- 
similes of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein in the Collection of His 
Majesty for the Portraits of Illustrious Persons of the Court of Henry 
VIII, published by John Chamberlaine, London, 1884. He addresses Anne 
Boleyn in a poem on his release from prison (Nug., 1540, p. 418); other 
verses are to the Duke of Richmond, Sir William Butts, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Cromwell. The biographers mention J. C. Scaliger’s adverse criticism 
of Bourbon, but fail to account for Bourbon’s apparently subsequent 
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The extent to which, in the Trifles, Kendall levies upon Bourbon 
is expressed in the following table :* 


Kendall Bourbon 
. 252: As water cleare. p- 55: Sordida stagnina est, 
No stabbyng glave. p- 149: Quaeris quid timeam. 
. 254: By riches none. 74: Pulchra (Dei donum). 
. 255: The churlishe chuffe. . 224: Mularum vitam vivit. 
The ayre, the yearth. 32: Aer, terra, fretum. 
. 257: This silver coine. 328: Aes, ferrum, argentum. 
. 258: Tyme bringeth lurking. 442: Profert in lucem. 
The cursed play. 173: Filia avaritiae. 
. 260. Who dyes in Christ. 235 (cf. p. 330): Qui moritur 
Christo. 
124: Haec’ aetas venatur. 
264: Amittit vires qui. 
96: Compescit rabiem. 
100: Foemina, flamma, fretum. 
368: Vixdum in marmore, 
369: Res uxor nimis est. 
369: Commoda tum demum. 
310: Tu si vales, Pucri. 
292: Scribere quur. [?] 
350 (or again at end of the 
volume): Corporis effigiem. 
: Mark miser yesterday. . 27: Marcus avarus heri. 
: Take in good parte. p. 22: Sic studium. [7] 
: Post cineres virtus. Quoted from Nug., p. 74; second 
line of the epigram trans- 
lated by Kendall on p. 254. 


PUP 


This age hunts. 
The bowe that bended. 
: Loves rigorous rage. 
: The fem, the floud. 
His first wife. 
: To combersome a clog. 
A husband of his wife. 
: My Titus, if. 
:, Learned thou wast. 
My front well framd. 


SPP VPP Py 


The epigrams above marked a, b, c, d, ultimately come from 
the Greek Anthology: (a) A. P., 11.399; (b) 9.497; (c) 9.133; 


(d} 11.169. 
Though it was the convention to ascribe such verse as Kendall’s 


to the writer’s ‘yong and tender age,’ and though even in this 
statement Kendall could be echoing Bourbon (Nug., p. 21 et 


epigram in praise of Scaliger (Nug., 1540, p. 465, not in the edition of 
1533). 

™Pages of Kendall according to the Spenser Society’s reprint (1874) ; 
pages of Bourbon according to the Nugae of 1540. 

® Bourbon owes some 85 epigrams to the Anthology, Kendall, through 
several media, about 90. The epigram marked (c) he elsewhere (p. 137) 
takes from another intermediary, Cornarius, 
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passim), the courteous reader will take him at his word. It is 
not necessary to think that Erasmus and ‘ good old Mantuan’ were 
the only neo-Latin authors employed in English schools; and it 
is possible that Kendall there became acquainted with Bourbon’s 
Nugae. The sources of many of the remaining ‘ trifles’ surely are 
likewise to be sought in popular neo-Latin writers; perhaps some 
of them in Parkhurst’s Ludicra, a book at present inaccessible to 
me and, I suppose, to most others. We may hope that the persons 
who give us reprints of books like Kendall’s Flowers and Weever’s 
Epigrammes will in time present us with reissues of influential 
books such as Walter Haddon’s Poemata and Bishop Parkhurst’s 
Ludicra, or even with a readable edition of John Owen’s Epigram- 
mata. | 

With some real knowledge of the professedly original part of 
Kendall’s book, we can more fairly judge him, understanding his 
own view of what he was doing in the whole. He plainly regards 
the Flowers of Epigrams merely as an anthology of translations; 
perhaps he supplies some, but in general he takes them where he 
finds them. The Trifles, on the other hand, are his own; perhaps 
he has translated the greater part of them from the Latin poets 
old or new, but in Kendall’s time—and not in England only—what 
a man had translated was his own. 


JAMES HutTrTon. 
Cornell University. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ROYAL THEATER 
IN SWEDEN 


A short drive from Stockholm, alongside the royal chateau 
of Drottningholm, is an eighteenth-century theater, which appears 
to be unique in that its stage machinery and some thirty different 
stage sets are still preserved intact. This theater, housed in a 
separate building, was constructed in 1764-1766 by the Court Archi- 
tect C. F. Adelerantz for King Adolph-Frederick (1710-1771) 
and his masterful consort, Louisa-Ulrica (1720-1782), the sister 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia and the occasional correspondent 
of Voltaire. The stage is unusually deep even in comparison with 
those of modern times. The scenery could be very quickly changed 
by four men turning wooden windlasses below stage and after 
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slight restoration during the last five years these windlasses are 
again in working order. This theater is quite a revelation of the 
extent to which stage settings and stage machinery had been devel- 
oped during the eighteenth century, even in this relatively remote 
corner of Europe. Here the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, as well as the lesser known tragedies, comedies, and 
operas of the seventeenth, and particularly of the eighteenth, cen- 
turies were performed, evidently with much care for scenic effect. 
Stage costumes and devices, supplemented by an extensive collec- 
tion of prints and pictures, are on exhibition in neighboring rooms 
of this theater-building and are here in the proper setting to be 
most enlightening regarding the methods of the stage at this period. 

The auditorium is not large, especially in comparison with the 
size of the stage. It was intended only for the small court circle 
and invited guests. Carefully preserved place-marks still indicate 
the seating arrangement in order of rank from front to rear. It 
seems a bit of rather remarkable liberalism for the time (or was it 
only care to fill the auditorium?) that the “ Royal Economy ” 
(the kitchen staff) and “ His Majesty’s second valets and barbers ” 
were not forgotten and were allotted their places high up on un- 
comfortable benches in the back rows, 

The energetic young curator of this theater, Mr. Agne Beijer, 
with great care and fidelity to the original arrangement has directed 
the work of needed restoration during the last five years after the 
long period of neglect during the nineteenth century and is still 
pushing this work forward to completion. In due course of time 
he plans to publish a detailed account of his findings, which will 
no doubt be of very great interest to students of the drama. Mr. 
Beijer is entirely aw courant of the contributions of Lanson, Lan- 
caster, and others to our knowledge of stage settings and effects 
during the ancien régime, but will, in all probability, be able to add 
to them in unusually specific and concrete fashion. Meanwhile, 
any one interested in this subject should not fail, if fortunate 
enough to be in Sweden, to visit this theater and talk with Mr. 
Beijer, to whom the present author is indebted for a most courteous 
reception and much expenditure of time in competent guidance. Let 
us hope that it may soon be possible to witness at Drottningholm 
an occasional revival of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century vlays 
with their original settings, costumes, and scenic effects. 


Ohio State University. Grorce R. HAvENs. 
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A NOTE ON CHAPTERS 89-95 OF THE HAMBURGISCHE 
DRAMATURGIE 


Chapters 89-95 of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie comprise an 
elaborate discussion of the following proposition found in Diderot’s 
Troisiéme Entretien Sur Le Fils Naturel: 


Le genre comique est des espéces, et le genre tragique est des individus. 
Je m’explique. Le héros d’une tragédie est tel ou tel homme: c’est ou 
Régulus, ou Brutus, ou Caton; et ce n’est point un autre. Le principal 
personnage d’une comédie doit au contraire représenter un grand nombre 
@hommes. Si, par hasard, on lui donnait une physionomie si particuliére, 
qu’il n’eQt dans la société qu’un seul individu qui lui ressemblat, la 
comédie retournerait & son enfance, et dégénérait en satire.* 


This proposition, Lessing notes, seems to conflict with the prin- 
ciple of universality established by Aristotle in the Poetics. But, 
he surmises, there must be a contradiction in appearance only, par- 
ticularly since Hurd, a critic for whom he confesses the highest 
respect, agrees with Diderot, and it is hardly to be supposed that 
these eminent thinkers should be at odds with such an authority 
as Aristotle. Hurd’s statement reads: 


Comedy makes all its Characters general; Tragedy, particular. The 
Avare of Moliére is not so properly the picture of a covetous man, as of 
covetousness itself. Racine’s Nero, on the other hand, is not a picture 
of cruelty, but of a cruel man.? 


To establish Hurd’s point of view Lessing translates two long 
passages from the English critic’s treatise On the Provinces of the 


1 Assézat, Oeuvres Complétes de Diderot (Paris, 1875ff.) vu, 138. 
Cited by Lessing, Saimtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker (Stuttgart, 
1886 ff.), x, 153. For the sake of antithesis Diderot, it should be noted, 
makes his distinction too drastic. 

*Q. Horatii Flacct Epistolae ad Pisones et Augustum, 5th. ed. (London, 
1776), 1, 183. Cited by Lessing, x, 173. A later qualification is im- 
portant. “I have said, the characters of just comedy are general. And 
this I explain by the instance of the Avare of Moliére, which conforms 
more to the idea of avarice, than to that of the real avaricious man. 
But here again, the reader will not understand me, as saying this in 
the strict sense of the words. I even think Moliére faulty in the instance 
given; ...” (um, 185). Hurd, in contrast to Diderot, explicitly indicates 
that the distinction he has drawn is relative. “My meaning is, they 
(tragic characters) are more particular than those of comedy” (11, 183). 
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Drama and his notes to Horace’s Epistola ad Pisones. He then 
attempts by an analysis of the term “ general” to reconcile this 
attitude with the Poetics. He concludes that Hurd (and very 
likely Diderot), when he attributes generality to comic figures 
alone, is using “ general ” in the sense of “ synthetic” (tberladen) 
but that, when he also attributes it, as he does, to tragic as well as 
to comic figures, he is using “ general ” in the sense of “ ordinary ” 
(gewohnlich), “ nicht zwar in so fern der Charakter selbst, sondern 
nur in so fern der Grad, das Maass desselben gewohnlich ist.” 
(x, 187.) But this analysis leads Lessing into further difficulties, 
and after raising a number of queries he concludes: 


Das ist die Schwierigkeit!—Ich erinnere hier meine Leser, dass diese 
Blatter nichts weniger als ein dramatisches System enthalten sollen. 
Ich bin also nicht verpflichtet, alle die Schwierigkeiten aufzulésen, die 
ich mache. Meine Gedanken mégen immer sich weniger zu verbinden, 
ja wohl gar sich zu widersprechen scheinen: wenn es denn nur Gedanken 
sind, bey welchen sie Stoff finden, selbst zu denken. Hier will ich nichts 
als fermenta cognitionis ausstreuen (xX, 187-188). 


In this case, however, Lessing’s fermenta are confusing rather 
than stimulating. His formidable discussion unnecessarily com- 
plicates the problem and, by introducing a set of additional ques- 
tions, singularly fails to furnish an enlightening suggestion as to 
what Diderot and Hurd may naturally have had in mind. As a 
matter of fact, their distinction between tragic and comic charac- 
ters is, strictly considered, neither to be established nor refuted on 
the basis of Aristotle’s principle of universality. Before consider- 
ing this distinction let us turn to the latter principle, which: is 


stated in a passage of the Poetics cited and interpreted by Lessing. 
Aristotle writes : 


Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and a higher thing than history: 
for poetry tends to express the universal, history the particular. By 
the universal I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or necessity; and it 
is this universality at which poetry aims in the names she attaches 
to the personages. The particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did 
or suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here the poet 
first constructs the plot on the lines of probability, and then inserts 
characteristic names ;—unlike the lampooners who write about particular 
individuals. But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened we do not at 
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once feel sure to be possible: but what has happened is manifestly 
possible: otherwise it would not have happened.* 


In these lines universality is clearly and succinctly defined: “ By 
the universal I mean how a person of a certain type will on occa- 
sion speak or act, according to the law of probability or necessity.” 
It is essential to recognize that two factors are involved, not merely 
character but also situation, or plot. It was by limiting his con- 
sideration to the first factor that Lessing was led into difficulties. 
And in restricting his attention he was primarily prompted by an 
examination not of Aristotle’s principle but of the clause that is 
attached: “it is this universality at which poetry aims in the 
names she attaches to the personages.” The defense of this clause 
induced Lessing 1) to overlook an inconsistency in the text of the 
Poetics, as it has been preserved, 2) to claim a like universality for 
dramatic personages irrespective of plot. 

As regards comedy, the generality of the characters is, as Aris- 
totle states, apparent, “for here the poet first constructs the plot 
on the lines of probability and then inserts characteristic names.” 
This argument is eloquently supported by the prevalence of such 
names as Parmeno, Pamphilus, etc., in later Greek comedy. But, 
as regards tragedy, the demonstration of the Poetics is decidedly 


less sound. In support of Aristotle, Lessing claims that the tragic 
poet clings to actual names for a twofold reason: 


einmal, weil wir schon gewohnt sind, bey diesen Namen einen Charakter 
zu denken, wie er (der Poet) ihn in seiner Allgemeinheit zeiget; zweytens, 
weil wirklichen Namen auch wirkliche Begebenheiten anzuhingen scheinen, 
und alles, was einmal geschehen, glaubwiirdiger ist, als was nicht 
geschehen. Die erste dieser Ursachen fliesst aus der Verbindung der 
Aristotelischen Begriffe tiberhaupt; sie liegt zum Grunde, und Aristoteles 
hatte nicht néthig, sich umstindlicher bey ihr zu verweilen; wohl aber 
bey der zweyten, als einer von anderwirts noch dazu kommenden Ursache. 
Doch diese liegt itzt ausser meinem Wege, und die Ausleger insgesamt 
haben sie weniger missverstanden als jene (x, 171). 


Now, Lessing by constructing the first reason, is guilty of a 
practice for which he had previously in the Dramaturgie censured 
the French commentators, Corneille and Dacier: he is stating not 
what Aristotle wrote but what he might or should have written. 
The only reason presented by the latter is the second, and if 


* Butcher, The Poetics of Aristotle, 4th ed. (London, 1922), pp. 35-37. 
Cited by Lessing, x, 161. 
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Lessing had examined this reason, instead of summarily dismissing 
it, he would surely have noted not only that it was essentially 
unsound—as he, in fact, had already done in 1759 with regard to 
the Fable *—but that it also conflicted with other more funda- 
mental principles of the Poetics, 

Aristotle’s whole argument is explicitly stated in a single sen- 
tence. “ But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened we do not 
at once feel sure to be possible: but what has happened is mani- 
festly possible: otherwise it would not have happened.”* Yet, 
after the same chapter has claimed that poetry is higher and more 
philosophical than history is there any point in summoning the 
latter, the mere actuality of an occurrence, in support of poetic 
plausibility? Particularly since the text goes on to state that 
“even subjects that are known are known only to a few”? (p. 37.) 
What Aristotle demonstrates is not that the authors of tragedy by 
adopting real names achieve probability; he simply shows that 
they are dealing with possibilities. However, in a later passage he 
announces that “the poet should prefer probable impossibilities to 
improbable possibilities” (p. 95) and properly insists again that 
the ultimate standard of plausibility is neither history nor external 


4“ Aristoteles sagt, die historischhen Exempel hitten deswegen eine 
gréssere Kraft zu tiberzeugen als die Fabeln, weil das Vergangene 
gemeiniglich dem Zukiinftigen aihnlich sei. Und hierin, glaube ich, hat 
sich Aristoteles geirret. Von der Wirklichkeit eines Falles, den ich nicht 
selbst erfahren habe, kann ich nicht anders als aus Griinden der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit tiberzeugt werden” (vil, 445-6). Did Lessing consciously 
neglect to recall this sound criticism in order not to undermine his 
polemic against Corneille, which was based on the contention that the 
Aristotelian decrees were infallible? 

5 Lessing translates: “Bey der Tragédie aber hilt man sich an die 
schon vorhandenen Namen; aus Ursache, weil das Mégliche glaubwiirdig 
ist, und wir nicht méglich glauben, was nie geschehen, da hingegen was 
geschehen, offenbar méglich seyn muss, weil es nicht geschehen wiire, 
wenn es nicht méglich wire” (x, 161). Yet in his effort to account 
for the hypothetical first reason he ignores this text when he claims: 
“so ist auch blos (!) der Begriff des Charakters, den wir mit den 
Namen Regulus, Cato, Brutus zu verbinden gewohnt sind, die Ursache, 
warum der tragische Dichter seinen Personen diese Namen ertheilet,” and 
flatly contradicts it when he continues: “Er fiihrt einen Regulus, einen 
Brutus auf, nicht um uns mit den wirklichen Begegnissen dieser Manner 
bekannt zu machen” (x, 170). 
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fact but the inherent art of the poet. “If he (the poet) describes 
the impossible, he is guilty of an error; but the error may be 
justified if the end of the art is thereby attained. For example,— 
not to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter than 
to paint it inartistically.” ° 

The application of a questionable clause, however, in no wise 
affects the validity of the fundamental law of universality. The 
latter, it has been noted, pertains to the action of a “person of 
a certain type” on a certain “ occasion,”’—with a given character 
and a given situation the action must be so and not otherwise.’ 
Now, what do Diderot and Hurd claim? Simply that in comedy 
the given character fis such is more typical or representative than 
in tragedy. 

As far as Hurd ig concerned, he proceeds from Aristotle’s own 
concept of tragedy, which subordinates character to plot. “ That 
is, the end of Tragedy does not require or permit the poet to 
draw together so many of those characteristic circumstances which 
show the manners, as Comedy. For, in the former of these dramas, 
no more of character is shewn, than what the course of the action 
necessarily calls forth.”* A specific example of a tragic person- 
age, Electra, is cited in an earlier passage. “The poet had to 
paint in the character of this princess, a virtuous, but fierce, 
resentful woman; stung by a sense of personal ill treatment, 
and instigated to the revenge of a father’s death by still stronger 
motives” (I, 257). Surely not a character representative of a 
great number of women! Why? Because,—to apply Hurd’s argu- 
ment—she is not the example of a fierce, resentful woman at 
large, but of one who is required by the plot to avenge the murder 
of a parent. 
On the other hand, comedy, according to Hurd, is less con- 


*P. 99. This is thoroughly consistent with the claim that “it is Homer 
who chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies skilfully” (p. 95). 

7 According to Hurd, universality consists in perceiving “clearly and 
certainly how far, and with what degree of strength, this or that 
character will, on particular occasions, most probably show itself” (1, 
256). 

®11, 183. “Whence,” he adds, “it appears that in calling the tragic 
character particular, I suppose it only less representative of the kind than 
the comic; not that the draught of so much character as it is concerned 
to represent should not be general” (1, 184). 
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strained by the exigencies of plot. It deals primarily with char- 
acters, and, inasmuch as the purpose of comedy is a humorous 
revelation of prevalent foibles or vices, he agrees with Diderot 
that this end is “attained most perfectly by making those char- 
acters as universal as possible” (11, 185). 

That this distinction was observed by traditional comedy and 
tragedy can hardly be gainsaid. Pamphilus in Terence’s Andria 
is typical per se. His mentality and habits are those common 
to hundreds of Roman youths. But Orestes, son of Clytaemnestra 
and stepson of Aegisthus, is a highly individualized figure of 
Greek tradition. His demeanor and actions are representative 
only of a youth confronted by an exceptional situation. A French 
audience in the days of Louis XIV would hardly have revealed 
a single woman who deserved to be called Phédre (not that there 
were not many who would have acted as Phédre did under the 
same conditions) ; it contained “ précieuses ridicules” by the score. 
Scarcely an inhabitant of the kingdom warrantea the name 
Polyeucte; almost every village contained a George Dandin. The 
distinction may well be illustrated by a figure Lessing himself 
summons. The Socrates of Aristophanes, he notes, is representa- 
tive of a whole class, the Sophists. But, it should be added, 
Socrates as a subject of tragedy, the philosopher calmly dying for 
his doctrines, is with all his pre-eminently human qualities a 
figure unique in history. 

Lessing, it is true, tends to preclude such a distinction by 
maintaining that in tragedy we “abstract” character from actual 
events: 


es folgt aber doch daraus nicht, dass uns auch ihr (the heroes’) Charak- 
ter wieder auf ihre Begegnisse zuriickfiihren miisse; es kann uns nicht 
selten weit kiirzer, weit natiirlicher auf ganz andere bringen, mit welchen 
jene wirkliche weiter nichts gemein haben, als dass sie mit ihnen aus 
einer Quelle, aber auf unzuverfolgenden Umwegen und iiber Erdstriche 
hergeflossen sind, welche ihre Lauterheit verdorben haben. In diesem 
Falle wird der Poet jene erfundene den wirklichen schlechterdings 
vorziehen, aber den Personen noch immer die wahren Namen lassen 
(x, 171). 


But, whereas a fundamental principle of the Poetics definitely 
subordinates character to plot, Lessing would first abstract repre- 
sentatives heroes and then construct the plot on the basis of such 
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characters. It is Lessing’s argument at this point, rather than 
the proposition of Diderot and Hurd, that may be called un- 
Aristotelian. 
0. NOLTE. 
Harvard University. 


A REVEREND ALTERER OF SHAKESPEARE 


In the same month in which Colley Cibber’s adaptation of King 
John stirred up such a clamor in the newspapers that he took the 
copy from the prompter’s desk and walked off with it, refusing to 
let the play be presented lest it be damned, there was acted at Drury 
Lane a play called The Universal Passion, an alteration of Much 
Ado about Nothing, written by James Miller, a clergyman. It was 
fairly successful. Its opening night was Monday, February 28, 
1737, and it was repeated March 1, 3, 14, 21, 24, and 28.1. The 
next week was Holy Week and no plays were advertiged. After 
that The Universal Passion was apparently not given again. 

As an alteration of Shakespeare (with an addition taken from 
Moliére) this play did not escape criticism, however. One con- 
temporary critic used it as a horrible example of the affectation 
of such alterings. His letter, signed Philo-Shakespear, and printed 
in the Daily Journal of March 5, 1737, is so interesting as an 
example of eighteenth-century criticism of the habit of altering 
Shakespeare’s plays that it seems to me worthy of preservation. 

The “Occasional Prompter,” to whom the letter is addressed, 
heads his column with these pertinent (or impertinent) couplets: 

So have I seen a deep, sagacious, hound 
(To whose full Voice th’ awaken’d woods resound) 


Lead the gay Field, while impotent and base, 
In yelps the parson’s cur, and foils the chase. 


After developing this allegory he gives place to his correspondent, 
Philo-Shakespear, whose letter, in part, follows. 
To the Occasional Prompter. 


SIR, 
. . - I observe first, in the Reverend Alterer, a total change of Names, 


+ Dates are taken from advertisements in the Daily Post (in the files of 
the British Museum). 
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tho’ I am at a loss to conceive any Necessity for it; Claudio being just as 
good as Bellario, and Hero as pretty as Lucilia—Beatrice and Benedick 
convey as much to the Understanding as Lord Proteus and Delia; and so 
of the rest. 

The Affectation of altering Names in Shakespeare is something too 
ridiculous to be gravely noticed; for which reason I shall pass on to a 
new Character, by Name Joculo, introduced for no Purpose in the World, 
but to say a good deal of Common-place Satire; even below common Dis- 
course: But to shew what an infinite Void of Invention there is in our 
Bard, and how much he covets his Neighbour’s Goods (contrary to one of 
ten Commandments he should particularly be observant of) he has robbed 
Moliere of the character of Moron, in a dramatick Entertainment called, 
Les Plaisirs de l’Isle Enchantee, or La Princesse d’Elide, quite necessary 
and diverting in the French Poet, to form a most stupid Jester, who has 
nothing at all to do in the English. Nor does his felonious Disposition 
stop in stealing a character only; he has stole the hunting Match, and the 
Incident of the Father’s being saved, and has affected to make Joculo as 
useful in forwarding the Love Intrigue as Moron, tho’ it is very evident, 
none of them wanted a Cast of his Office. 

The next alteration is the blending of two Characters in one, and by 
that means wronging his Original, and making a Sovereign appear scarce 
equal to a Subject, in receiving an Injury of so near a Concern, and not 
resenting it as a Sovereign should. Leonato indeed might measure his 
Resentment in proportion to the Respect due to a Prince; but why a Prince 
himself should be so tame, and let Bellario go off without instant Revenge 
for an Aspersion so triflingly founded, is not reconcileable to Propriety of 
character; and as it is productive of no Sentiment, or Incident of new 
Beauty, is an Alteration injurious to Shakespeare, and shews the Poverty 
of the Alterer’s understanding. 

His Love of altering shews itself with the same Delicacy in shifting the 
Scene from Messina to Genoa; for I believe no one Person in the Audience 
could find any Reason for it: But this, it seems, is called altering Shake- 
speare, changing the Names of the Drama, and Scene of Action; leaving 
out one or two characters necessary to the Fable, and adding one that has 
nothing to do with it. 

His Usage of Benedick is abominable; and of a gay young Lord that 
laughs at Love, from a Sprightliness of Temper, he has formed a Character 
that has more of Severity and Flout in it, than Mirth or Pleasantry: He 
has made a rough, gallant Soldier of the fine Gentleman of those Days. 

The Under-plot of making Benedick and Beatrice in love with each other, 
as well as the principal Part of the Fable that relates to Claudio and 
Hero, he has indeed condescended to preserve; and to these scenes, mangled 
as they are, and the excellent Performance of the Actors in general, must 
be attributed the Town’s Indulgence in seeing Shakespeare, whom they 
would not suffer to be murdered in the Person of King John, most miser- 
ably hacked and defaced (notwithstanding the Act against Maiming, &c.) 
by more cruel, as well as unskilful, Hands, 
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I cannot conclude without expressing some Surprize at the Name under 
which it now appears. Shakespear, in that which he gave to it, seemed 
to acknowledge (which indeed is true) that the Fable, or Subject, was, 
making Much Ado about Nothing, and pretended to no more. But why 
this Comedy should be called, Love the Universal Passion, any more than 
any other Piece that has Love in it, can only be accounted for by the 
present Rule for altering Shakespeare, hinted at above. I am, 

sir, Yours, 
PHILO-SHAKESPEAR, 


CHARLES WASHBURN NICHOLs. 
The University of Minnesota. 


UN INEDIT DE BALZAC 


Lorsque nous préparions notre étude sur l’HZurope littéraire, 
journal cosmopolite qui s’attira, en 1833, la collaboration active 
de Balzac, nous y avons relevé et identifié, grace 4 la courtoisie 
serviable de M. Marcel Bouteron, un article anonyme du romancier 
francais. Vu la rareté du recueil ot se trouve cet inédit,? nous 
croyons qu’il serait intéressant de le publier, avec un court résumé 
du réle qu’a joué Balzac 4 la rédaction de l’Europe littéraire. 

Bien que son nom ne figure pas dans les listes des rédacteurs 
et collaborateurs au nouveau journal qui ont paru dans les pro- 
spectus et dans les annonces publiées dans d’autres périodiques, 
Balzac ne tarda pas 4 quitter, pour /’Europe littéraire, la Revue 
de Paris, 4 laquelle il avait assuré, pourtant, sa collaboration ex- 
clusive.* Cette prompte adhésion 4 [Europe littéraire s’explique 
par plusieurs considérations: la rémuneration accordée a ses colla- 
borateurs par la nouvelle entreprise prima de beaucoup celle que 
ses concurrents se croyaient en mesure d’offrir; Balzac devait s’y 
trouver en compagnie distinguée, la rédaction n’ayant épargné 
aucun effort pour s’attirer toutes les sommités du jour; l’envergure 


1T. xxxu, Bibliothéque de la R. L. C., Paris, 1927. 

2 La seule collection compléte de l’Europe littéraire que nous connaissions 
appartient & la Collection Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, & Chantilly; celle 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, bien que incompléte, comprend le numéro 
dont il est question ici. 

8 Sp. de Lovenjoul, Une page perdwe de Honoré de Balzac, Paris, 1903; 
p- 105. 
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du projet imaginé par Bohain (qui aurait fourni 4 Balzac le 
modéle de son Mercadet *) a di éveiller les sympathies du spécula- 
veur qu’était Balzac; le caractére “européen” de l’entreprise y 
attira celui qui voulait “ gouverner l’Europe intellectuellement.” ° 

Le 9 aofit 1833, tombée dans des difficulties financiéres occasion- 
nées, en grande partie, par les folles dépenses des rédacteurs, 
V’ Europe littéraire se vit dans lV’impossibilité de continuer sa pu- 
blication. D’oi vente aux enchéres pour liquider les obligations 
courantes, groupement de quelques-uns des anciens rédacteurs dans 
une société nouvelle, transfert du bureau dans des locaux moins 
cofiteux, enfin nouvelle disposition typographique du journal. 
C’est aprés ce branle-bas que Balzac s’est intéressé le plus active- 
ment 4 Europe littéraire. Le seul morceau signé qu’il y avait 
publié jusque-la est un chapitre de son Médecin de campagne, 
intitulé: Ja Veillée, histoire de Napoléon contée dans une grange 
par un vieux soldat ;* entre le 15 aofit et le 19 septembre parurent: 
sa Théorie de la démarche, dont il avait repris les épreuves a la 
Revue de Paris, Persévérance d'Amour et le premier chapitre 
d’Eugéme Grandet." Mais les efforts du romancier pour assurer 
le succés du périodique ne s’arrétérent pas 14. Devenu actionaire,® 
il est bien possible, vu l’article que nous allons reproduire plus 


bas, qu’il ait fait partie de la commission de rédaction—jusqu’au 
1* octobre, quand, par suite d’une différend avec Capo Feuillide,® 
Balzac se sépare du journal définitivement. 

Entre le 11 et le 15 aofit, parut un Avertissement anonyme, 
envoyé aux abonnés et incorporé dans le premier numéro de 
Europe littéraire réorganisée.*° Or, la derniére page du manuscrit 


“Sp. de Lovenjoul, Un roman d’amour, Paris, 1896, p. 149. 

*C’est surtout cette derniére consideration, selon M. F. Baldensperger, 
qui amena Balzac a collaborer 4 l’Europe littéraire. Cf. Baldensperger, 
Orientations étrangéres chez H. de Balzac, Paris, 1927; et “Balzac sur 
les pas de Goethe l’Européen,” Revue de Genéve, mars 1927. 

*19 juin 1833; I, 194-196. 

7I, nouv. série, 15-18, 34-40, 83-88, 155-161; et 183-192, 244-256. 

® Correspondance de H. de Balzac, Paris, 1876; II, 249. Lettres a 
VEtrangére, Paris, 1906; I, 33. 

° Cf. Sp. de Lovenjoul, Un dernier chapitre de Vhistoire des euwres de 
H. de Balzac, Paris, 1880; et T. R. Palfrey, op. cit. 

10T, nouv. série, 5-6. 
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de cet article (4 partir de “ Par une sage prévision. . .”) a été 
identifiée par M. Bouteron comme étant de l’écriture de Balzac. 
Le paragraphe qui commence par “La Revue de Paris, dont le 
prix .. .” suffirait, 4 lui seul, 4 confirmer cette identification. 
Rappelons que Balzac, brouillé avec Amédée Pichot, avait quitté 
la Revue pour porter sa collaboration 4 l’Europe littéraire: il 
n’hésita done pas 4 faire un parallel entre les deux revues et a 
donner l’avantage, bien entendu, 4 ’Europe. De plus, dans la 
nature méme de cette comparaison, toute hérissée de chiffres, par 
laquelle est démontrée la supériorité de ’Zurope littéraire, “ d’un 
tiers dans la production littéraire et d’un septiéme en moins dans 
le prix,” nous reconnaissons les préoccupations matérielles et finan- 
ciéres de l’auteur de la Comédie humaine, pour lequel la statistique 
a toujours exercé un attrait irrésistible. 


Avertissement 


L’ancienne société de l’Europe littéraire est dissoute. Le journal, aban- 
donné par ses actionnaires, a été racheté par ses rédacteurs et par quelques 
fondateurs restés fidéles 4 sa pensée. 

En toute entreprise, et les entreprises basées sur les productions de 
lintelligence sont les plus chanceuses, il faut des essais. 

L’exigence d’une nation devenue aussi grave qu’elle est spirituelle, et 
& laquelle des spéculateurs ont persuadé pour un temps, que le talent, 
que les connaissances devaient descendre dans la rue, et y lutter avec le 
génie des almanachs & deux sous, avait peut-étre été trop méconnue 
par les premiers fondateurs de l’Europe littéraire. Ils essayérent de 
rendre éclatant l’organe des sciences, des arts et de la littérature. De 
la ce luxe typographique, de 14 cet appel & toutes les capacités européen- 
nes, qui signalérent l’apparition de l'Europe littéraire. Da la, surtout, 


11 Ce document (mentionné au no 14 du catalogue V. Lemasle, no 195) 
m’a été communiqué par M. Marcel Bouteron, auquel M. Victor Lemasle, 
expert en autographes, avait donné, le 17 aofit 1924, lautorisation de le 
copier. En téte du manuscrit, barré de deux lignes diagonales et séparé de 
ce qui suit par une ligne horizontale, se trouve le passage suivant: 
“appartient (barré) l’universalité des connaissances qui sont du domaine 
de la critique littéraire (barré) mais nous ne prenons pas l’engagement 
de parler des euvres qui n’ont aucun caractére littéraire, et notre silence 
sera, dans quelques occasions, de (barré) une critique plus naturelle 
(ces trois mots barrés) critique toute naturelle.” Au verso: “A. M. 
Everat, copie des deux lres pages de l’Europe littéraire.” Adolphe Everat 
et Cie, rue du Cadran, no 16, imprimérent le journal jusque vers la fin 
de sa publication. 
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cette profusion de moyens, pour attirer l’attention publique sur une entre- 
prise tout artistique. 


Mais les caprices des hommes de talent, mais l’impatience d’un public 
exigeant, mais la base trop large de l’entreprise elle-méme, ont jeté | 
VEurope littéraire hors des voies rationnelles de l’exploitation, et force 
a été d’y rentrer. La faute en est aux circonstances, et non aux hommes. 

Aujourd’hui les nouveaux propriétaires se voient en présence d’un pro- 
bléme difficile 4 résoudre, et tentent généreusement d’en trouver la solution. 
De 1a des combinaisons nouvelles. 


Ils ne veulent mentir & aucune des promesses précédement faites; 
ils veulent maintenir le luxe de la publication, diriger leurs efforts 
contre la plus odieuse des puissances, le fleau de la littérature périodique, 
le Timbre, et employer en améliorations intellectuelles les produits de 
cette économie. 

L’Europe littéraire doit actuellement 4 ses abonnés ‘quarante-huit pages 
par semaine; elle les donnait précédemment en trois numéros; ‘elle publiera 
maintement ce méme nombre de pages en deux livraisons, de 24 pages 
chacune, jusqu’au jour oi tous ses engagemens seront remplis. Le journal 
paraitra le jeudi et le dimanche. 

Cette nouvelle disposition typographique a l’avantage d’offrir aux abon- 
nés une plus grande quantité de matiére imprimée, en caractéres plus 
gros, qui ne varieront pas, et l'Europe littéraire sera désormais et un 
journal et un beau livre. 

En prenant pour terme de comparaison le meilleur des recueils et le 
plus connu, les nouveaux propriétaires de l’Hwrope feront facilement sentir 
la supériorité matérielle de leur entreprise sur toutes celles de ce genre. 

La Revue de Paris, dont le prix d’abonnement est de 90 fr. pour les 
départemens, ne peut offrir que de quatre-vingt 4 cent mille lettres dans 
sa livraison la plus ample; tandis que l’Europe littéraire, dont l’abon- 
nement sera de 72 fr., & partir du ler septembre prochain, contiendra, 
dans ces deux livraisons, cent trente mille lettres, différence d’un tiers 
dans la production littéraire, et d’un septiéme en moins dans le prix. 

Ainsi, tout en présentant un rabais sur le prix d’abonnement, une 
plus grande valeur matérielle de rédaction, l’Europe littéraire trouvera, 
dans l’économie faite sur les droits du timbre et de la poste, les moyens 
de continuer 4 récompenser, plus généreusement que tout autre journal, 
les écrivains, dont elle réclame les talens. 

Ces explications sont une honte pour nos lois et non pour la littérature. 
Nous sommes forcés de les donner pour rassurer les personnes que la vente 
de VEurope littéraire aurait pu tromper sur la vitalité de l’entreprise. 

Cette vente a été nécessaire pour scinder les intéréts commerciaux, de 
méme qu’une nouvelle disposition typographique nous a paru indispensable 
pour obéir & de justes réclamations sur la finesse des caractéres employés; 
mais le papier et le format restant les mémes, les abonnés pourront & 
volonté continuer leur collection, ou en commencer une nouvelle. 
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Par une prévision sage, l’existence du journal a été largement assurée 
pendant deux années. Si nous avons le succés que nous sommes en droit 
d’obtenir par ces nouveaux efforts, l’Hurope littéraire ne renonce pas & 
Vespoir de paraitre tous les deux jours. 

Les nouveaux propriétaries ne feront ici ni promesses, ni théories: pour 
un journal comme pour un homme, la question de sa vie est dans son 
mouvement.—Nous marcherons. 


T. R. PALFrey. 
University of Illinois. 


THE COMEDY LINGUA AND SIR JOHN DAVIES’S NOSCE 
TEIPSUM 


Thomas Tomkis’s comedy, Lingua, was so successful in its 
attempt to “teach severe Philosophy to smile” that before the 
Restoration it went through six English editions and was trans- 
lated both into German and into Dutch. The “ distinguishing 
excellence ” of this comedy, as Professor Boas has stated,” “is the 
style, or variety of styles, in which it is written.... In the few 
verse passages where the author aims at a serious effect,* he writes 
with scholarly grace.” It has not, however, been pointed out to 
how considerable an extent Tomkis is indebted for his “ variety 
of styles,’ and for his “scholarly grace” in the verse passages 
where he aims at a serious effect, to passages that he has borrowed 
from popular poems of his day. 

In previous articles I have shown the indebtedness of Lingua 
to Spenser’s Faerie Queene* and to Du Bartas’s La Sepmaine.* 


1The German translation was made by Johannes Rhenanus in 1613, 
and the Dutch by Lambert van den Bosch in 1648. 

2? University Plays, by F. S. Boas, in the Camb. Hist. of Engl. Lit., v1, 
355-356. 

* The verse passages where the author aims at a serious effect are more 
numerous than these words indicate, especially in the first four acts of 
Lingua. In the fifth act, however, after the Five Senses have drunk of 
Acrasia’s wine and are bereft of their senses, “most of the metrical 
speeches are in a vein of burlesque.” Somnus’s serious speech in this 
act (V, xvi), which is a translation of a passage in Du Bartas, is a 
notable exception. 

«“ The Comedy Lingua and the Faerie Queene,” MIN., xm, 3 (March, 
1927). 

5“ The Comedy Lingua and Du Bartas’ La Sepmaine,” MLIN., 5 
(May, 1927). 
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Here I wish to point out the indebtedness of this play to Sir John 
Davies’s Nosce Tetpsum. 

The passages borrowed from Davies’s poem are found in the 
fourth act of Lingua, in which the characters Olfactus, Tactus and 
Gustus, following Visus and Auditus, appear before Queen Psyche’s 
judges to present their “ objects,” and to describe their “ houses or 
instruments.” In the fourth and sixth scenes of this act, Tomkis 
makes use of Davies’s three verses on “ Smelling ” and of his same 
number of verses on “ Feeling,” to work them into Olfactus’s and 
Tactus’s descriptions of their “houses.” In these two instances 
Tomkis borrows all that Davies writes on “ Smelling ” and “ Feel- 
ing” in Nosce Teipsum. In his third instance of borrowing from 
this poem, however, he uses only one of Davies’s two verses on 
“ Taste,” which he puts, not into the mouth of Gustus in describing 
his “house,” but gives it to Anamnestes in his quarrel with 
Heuresis (IV, ii). In each of these three instances of borrowing 
from Nosce Teipsum, Tomkis makes such changes in the wording 
and metre of the original passages as seem to him suitable for his 
use in Lingua. In each case, however, he retains enough of Davies’s 
thoughts in the order in which they occur in Nosce Teipsum, and, 
especially, enough of Davies’s original wording, to enable us to 
recognize without doubt their source. The evidence of Tomkis’s 
borrowings from Nosce Teipsum follows. 

Of the twenty-five lines of Olfactus’s description of his “ house ” 
in Lingua (IV, iv), lines 12-22 are derived from the three verses 
on “ Smelling ” in Nosce Teipsum: 


Nosce Teipsum 


Next, in the nosthrils she [Soul] 
doth vse the smell: 

As God the breath of life in them 
did giue, 

So makes He now this power in 
them to dwell, 

To iudge all ayres, whereby we 
breath and liue. 


This sense is also mistresse of an 
Art, 


Lingua™ 

Olfactus. Where [in the nostrils], I, 
conducting in and out the wind, 

Daily examine all the air inspir’d 

By my pure searching, if that it 
be pure, 

And fit to serve the lungs with 
lively breath: 

Hence do I likewise minister per- 
fume[s] 

Unto the neighbour brain—perfumes 
of force 


* Nosce Teipsum, s.v. “ Smelling,” in The Complete Poems of Sir John 
Davies (ed. A. B. Grosart, 1876), 1, 69. 
* Lingua, in Dodsley’s Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, rx, 422. 
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Which to soft people sweete per- 
fumes doth sell; 

Though this deare Art doth little 
good impart, 

“Sith they smell best, that doe of 

nothing smell.” 


And yet good sents doe purifie the 
braine, 

Awake the fancie, and the wits 
refine ; 

Hence old Deuotion, 
ordaine 

To make men’s spirits apt for 
thoughts diuine. 


incense did 


To cleanse your head, and make 
your fancy bright, 

To refine wit and sharp invention, 

And strengthen memory: from 
whence it came, 

That old devotion incense did or- 
dain 

To make man’s spirits more apt 

for things divine. 


The second verse quoted above from Davies’s description of 
“ Smelling ” is also the source in Lingua (IV, iii) of Phantastes’s 
comment to Olfactus on Odour’s praise of “ointments sweet and 


excellent perfumes ”: 


Phantastes. 


Olfactus, of all the Senses, your objects have the worst 


luck; they are always jarring with their contraries; for none can wear 
civet, but they are suspected of a proper bad scent; whence the proverb 
springs, He smelleth best, that doth of nothing smell.® 


The second considerable borrowing from Nosce Teipsum in 
Lingua is found in lines 10-22 of the thirty-nine lines in which 
Tactus (IV, vi) pictures his “ house”: 


Nosce Teipsum ?° 

Lastly, the feeling power, which is 
Life’s root, 

Through euery liuing part it selfe 
doth shed; 

By sinewes, which extend from head 
to foot, 

And like a net, all ore the body 
spred. 


8 Lingua, in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, rx, 420. 


Lingua 

Tactus. I am tle root of life, 
spreading my virtue 

By sinews, that extend from head 
to foot 

To every living part. 

For as a subtle spider, closely sit- 
ting 

In centre of her web that spreadeth 

round, 


®° The author of Lingua was sensitive to the dramatic value of proverbs, 
as is shown throughout the play. Again, as I point out later (see note 
14), he seizes upon a proverb used by Davies in describing “Taste,” to 


give it to Anamnestes. 


1° Nosce Teipsum, s. v. “ Feeling,” in Grosart’s Davies, 1, 70. 


11 Lingua, in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 1x, 427. 
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Much like a subtill spider, which 
doth sit 

In middle of her web, which 
spreadeth wide; 

If ought doe touch the vtmost thred 
of it, 

Shee feeles it instantly on euery 
side.?* 


By Touch, the first pure qualities 
we learne, 

Which quicken all things, hote, cold, 
moist and dry; 

By Touch, hard, soft, rough, smooth, 
we doe discerne; 

By Touch, sweet pleasure, and sharpe 
paine, we try. 


If the least fly but touch the small- 
est thread, 

She feels it instantly; so doth my- 
self, 

Casting my slender nerves and 
sundry nets 

O’er every particle of all the body, 

By proper skill perceive the differ- 
ence 

Of several qualities, hot, cold, moist, 
and dry; 

Hard, soft, rough, smooth, clammy, 
and slippery: 

Sweet pleasure and sharp pain pro- 
fitable, 

That makes us (wounded) seek for 
remedy. 


Tomkis’s third borrowing from Nosce Teipsum is found in the 
second verse of Davies’s on “ Taste,” which is the source of a 
speech addressed by Anamnestes (IV, ii) to Heuresis: 


Nosce Teipsum 


This is the bodie’s nurse; but since 
man’s wit 

Found th’ art of cookery, to delight 
his sense; 

More bodies are consum’d and kild 
with it, 

Then with the sword, famine, or 
pestilence.** 


University of Michigan. 


Lingua ** 

Anamnestes. And last and worst, 
thou foundest out cookery, that 
kills more than weapons, guns, 
wars, or poisons, and would de- 
stroy all, but that thou invented’st 
physic, that helps to make away 
some, 


Morris P. 


12 Davies here is perhaps recalling Du Bartas’s comparison of the soul 


to a spider. 
I, 8, 1010-1014: 


See The Complete Works of Josuah Sylvester, ed. Grosart, 


Or (almost) like a Spider, who confin’d 

In her Web’s centre, shak’t with every winde; 

Moves in an instant, if the buzzing Flie 

Stir but a string of her Lawn Canapie. 
18 Nosce Teipsum, s. v. “ Taste,” in Grosart’s Davies, T, 69. 
14 Compare the classical proverb, “ Plures occidit crapula quam gladius.” 
** Lingua, in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, rx, 414. 
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A NOTE ON WILLIAM WARNER’S MEDIEVALISM 


The first two books of Warner’s Albion’s England (1586) nar- 
rate classical “history” from Saturn to Brute in a medieval 
manner sufficiently accounted for by the fact of “our English 
Homer’s ” almost complete reliance upon Caxton’s Recuyell. Fur- 
ther illustration of medievalizing is provided by the short prose 
work, “a Breuiate of the true Historie of Aeneas,” which Warner 
appended to his second book. 

In the poem Aeneas, in accordance with a venerable traditicn, 
is banished from Troy. In the first sentence of the prose appendix 
Warner repudiates that tradition concerning Aeneas, “ howsoeuer 
by some authorities noted of disloyaltie towards Priam.”+ After 
this we expect an outline of Vergil. Instead we have only a few 
borrowings from Vergil, while most of the material is summarized 
from Caxton’s Eneydos, which in turn is of course more than one 
remove from the Aeneid. 

The summarizing process is of some interest. Warner begins 
with the departure of Aeneas from burning Troy; so, after telling 
the brief story of Polydorus, does Caxton. In both Ascanius is 
twelve years old—a realistic detail of the sort beloved by Dares 
and Dictys and their redactors. Countless parallels in detail 
might be cited, but they may be skipped in favor of more signifi- 
cant ones. Warner’s short account of the voyage follows Caxton’s 
abridgement of Vergil’s long narrative;* he frankly avows his 
desire to reach the love-story. After two speeches by Dido and 
Anna, Warner brings on, with expedition, the fateful hunt; both 
Warner and Caxton refer to the party as “knights.” Instead 
of following Vergil and Caxton in having Mercury sent to deliver 
the divine message Warner, who frequently inserts sceptical phrases, 
puts the warning in the mouth of “a noble Troian.” 

Events from the death of Dido to the arrival in Italy are sum- 
marized in a paragraph, which may be based on Vergil or Caxton. 
Vergil thus describes the presents given to Latinus: 


1Chalmers’ British Poets, tv, 653. Miss E. Nitchie, Vergil and the 
English Poets (Columbia University, 1919), pp. 97, 129ff., though re- 
marking that “there are some curious turns in the narrative,” takes it 
as “a fairly full abstract of the Aeneid.” . 

*Caxton’s Eneydos, H. T. 8., 1890, pp. 39-40. 
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hoe pater Anchises auro libabat ad aras; 

hoc Priami gestamen erat, cum iura vocatis 
more daret populis, sceptrumque sacerque tiaras 
Tliadumque labor vestes. 


Caxton says: 


A riche mauntelle, & a crowne of fyne golde all sette wyth precyouse 
stones, and a cepter royall, that kyng pryamus dyde bere. ... 


Warner follows Caxton: 


A most rich mantell or robe, with an inualuable crowne of golde enchased 
with precious stones, with the late royall scepter of king Priamus, and 
with other treasures.*® 


Warner’s sentence about Amata seems to be taken from Aen. vii. 
341 ff. The two children whose pet Ascanius ‘shot are, in Caxton, 
those of Turnus; Warner follows Vergil in making them the chil- 
dren of Tyrrhus, and the phrases describing Tyrrhus are based on 
Aen. vii. 485-6. Warner takes from Vergil the story of the fight 
between the party of Ascanius and the Latins. His “ breuiate ” 
closes with speeches by Aeneas and Turnus, their combat, and a 
brief sketch of “history” up to Brutus. The reign of Ascanius 
and his handing over of the kingdom to Sylvius Posthumus come 
from Caxton, pp. 164-5. 

Thus Warner, in following and modifying Caxton, treats the 
material precisely as Chaucer did in his Legend of Dido, mixing 
classical and medieval sources, adding realistic and chivalric details, 
expanding and altering speeches, slighting epic and emphasizing 
romantic elements, and rationalizing the supernatural. It is one 
more instance of the medieval habit of the Elizabethan mind. 


University of Minnesota. Dovetas Bush. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, III, ii 
Lines 69-70, Act III, scene ii, of As You Like It, have given 
some trouble to commentators. Touchstone, after a clash of wits 
with Corin, says to him: “ Wilt thou rest damn’d? God helpe thee 
shallow man. God make incision in thee, thou art raw.” Grant 
White said that the expression “God make incision in thee” had 


* Aen. vii. 245-8; Caxton, p. 125. 
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not been satisfactorily explained, but that it evidently had a well- 
known colloquial significance. Wright said the reference was to 
the old method of cure by blood-letting. 

I believe this expression refers to a method of hastening the 
thorough cooking of meat over an open fire which is familiar to 
every cook. It is the method called, in Shakespeare’s time, “ car- 
bonadoing ”—the method that Kent threatened to use on Oswald, 
in King Lear. The clause, “ Thou art raw,” seems necessarily to 
bear out my interpretation. When meat is being broiled over an 
open fire, it is almost essential that it be slashed and cut, that it 
have incisions made in it, if it is to be thoroughly cooked inside. 
The expression of Touchstone seems perfectly analogous to our 
modern “half-baked.” The lines seem also to be a reflection of 
lines 36-37 in the same scene, “ Truly thou art damn’d, like an 
ill roasted egge, all on one side” ; the idea of roasting in connection 
with damnation still holding sway in Shakepeare’s mind and sug- 
gesting the idea of incision to prevent ill roasting. 


Rosert W. Bascock. 
Purdue University. 


ANOTHER PLAGIARISM IN SHELLEY’S ‘ ORIGINAL 
POETRY BY VICTOR AND CAZIRE’ 


This earliest volume of Shelley’s verse is known to contain under 
the title ‘Saint Edmond’s Eve’ one of the Tales of Terror, pub- 
lished nine years before (1801). It is only too likely that if time 
could be found to investigate the cheap kind of literature which 
had such a strange attraction for the unfledged poet, more borrow- 
ings of the sort would be discovered. 

Here is a case, which I think has not yet been observed, and 
which came to my notice by mere chance, as I happened to find 
on the shelves of the Widener Library—misplaced, I suppose 
(felix culpa!), side by side with the works of Shelley and his 
wife—a little book without its title-page, but which claims to be 
the third edition (1806) of the English Lyrics of William Smyth. 

Shelley—or is it his sister Elizabeth?—has in the Original 
Poetry of 1810 a ‘Song’ which purports to be “ translated from 
the Italian,” and which begins 


NOTA SOBRE MANUEL DEL PALACIO 


Oh! What is the gain of restless care, 
And what is ambitious treasure? 

And what are the joys that the modish share, 
In their sickly haunts of pleasure? 


This is lifted bodily from another ‘ Song,’ p. 104 of the afore- 
said edition of English Lyrics, with changes quite insignificant— 
one is apparently a misprint 


Oh! what is the gain of restless care, 
And what is ambition’s treasure? 

And what are the joys which the modish share, 
In their haunts of sickly pleasure? 


The eight lines which follow in Shelley’s book have nothing 
in common with the twelve of William Smyth; but even the mere 
“conveyance ” of the first quatrain was more than a wise person 
would have done, considering the popularity, in his own day, of 
poor old forgotten Smyth: a fourth edition, 1815, is in the Widener 
Library; a fifth appeared at late as 1850 (Dict. of Nat. Biog.). 

I have an impression that other echoes of these lyrics could be 
detected in the early work of Shelley. But art—bad art especially 
—is too long, and life is too short... 


A. Koszut. 
University of Strasbourg. 


NOTA SOBRE MANUEL DEL PALACIO 


Entre las Poesias escogidas de Manuel del Palacio, publicadas 
en 1916 por la Real Academia Espafiola, figura indebidamente como 
original el soneto titulado Una Eva, pobre imitacién de otro de 
Stecchetti que empieza “ Penelope sei tu che il ciglio china.” La 
idea es la misma y algunos versos estan literalmente traducidos. 
Donde el poeta italiano dice: 


Tu non sembri di carne. Iddio t’ha dato 
La sacra maesta d’una regina. 


el autor de Fruta verde transcribe: 


No pareces de carne: Dios te ha dado 
La majestad sagrada de una diosa. 
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El terceto final, tan ripioso como el anterior, esté copiado también : 


Y mf&s siendo verdad, y no reproche, 
Que la virtud que tejes por el dia, 
Vuelves a destejerla por la noche. 


Stecchetti dijo mejor: 


Penelope sei tu che tesser sai 
A mezzogiorno la tua bianca tela 
E meco a mezzanotte la disfai. 


Manuel del Palacio confeséd otras veces haberse inspirado en el 
autor de Le Rime, con quien tiene varios puntos de contacto. Uno 
y otro coinciden a menudo en los temas, en la técnica y en la 
intencién politica de algunas composiciones. No seria extrafio que 
de una comparacién minuciosa resultara ser Stecchetti el modelo 
preferido del poeta espafiol. 

Jos& ROBLEs. 


REVIEWS 


Ben Jonson, Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Prrcy Simpson. 
Volume III. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. Pp. xv + 608. 


The frontispiece of the third volume of this great edition of 
Jonson reproduces Vaughan’s portrait, the history of which is dis- 
cussed on p. ix. The plays given are A Tale of a Tub, The Case ts 
Altered, Every Man in his Humour (two texts, the Quarto of 1601 
and the Folio of 1616), and Every Man out of his Humour (Folio 
text; an appendix contains the text of the different Quarto end- 
ings of this play). A large number of title-pages are reproduced in 
facsimile, and each play is provided with an introduction dealing 
with the text. 

In a brief section, headed “The Text: Introductory Notes” 
(pp. xi-xii), the editors state the general principles governing their 
treatment of the text. They point out that Jonson “ wrote a clear 
hand ” and that he “ edited much of his work,” so that little scope is 
afforded the “ conjecturalist.” They believe what indeed no careful 
student of Jonson can disbelieve, that he proof-read the 1616 
Folio and that its text is consequently of palmary authority for 
its contents. Other statements in this section are less satisfactory. 


* Special attention is devoted to this matter in the introduction to Bvery 
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How can the editors say that “no problem arises in editing the 
first two plays”? It is admitted that A Tale of a Tub first appears 
in F, (1640), that a few passages “ are confused,” and that “ there 
are a number of misprints.” It is admitted that The Case is 
Altered (never acknowledged by Jonson) appeared in a “bad 
Quarto,” and that “the editor has to correct many misprints and 
to adjust the verse.” The editors are careful to point out that 
the “pioneer work was done by Whalley and Gifford,” and that 
their text, though more conservative than Gifford’s, “ accepts most 
of his readjustments.” When we add to all this the fact that there 
is no special ground for presuming this play to have been printed 
from Jonson’s MS., we are strongly inclined to believe that problems 
in connection with the text of these two plays do arise and that 
there is no small scope for the conjecturalist.? 

Since this section is clearly intended to give a general statement 
of the principles governing the treatment of the text and since 
A Tale of a Tub first appears in F,, it is somewhat illogical to 
postpone remarks on the text of F, to a later volume.*® 

The variant readings, the editors tell us, are full with respect to 
the Quartos, F, and F,, and include variants in spelling and 
punctuation, since these “ often give a clue to Jonson’s own prac- 
tice.” Variants in F; (1692) that have an historical value in 
reflecting seventeenth-century usage are included. A selection is 
given from the variants in Whalley and Gifford. All other variants 
are omitted. 

As is to be expected in these days when so much interest is 
taken in the bibliographical and typographical side of Elizabethan 
literature and when so many conclusions of importance are based 
on a minute study of the evidence thence derived, the editors of 
Jonson have not been satisfied to examine only one or two copies 
of each play, although they have not been careful to give the 
exact number in each case. For A Tale of a Tub they compared six 
copies of F, besides attending to the collations of three other 
copies given in modern editions of the play. For The Case is 
Altered, seven copies of Q were collated. For the first text of 
Every Man in his Humour were compared all the copies in the B. M., 
the Bodleian, and the Dyce libraries (the number is not stated), 
and attention was paid to the collations in two important modern 
editions. No statement appears to be made as to the number of 
copies of F: and F: examined for Every Man in his Humour. Five 


Man out of his Humour, and on p. xii we are promised a survey of the 
whole volume from this point of view. 

2On pp. 95 and 96, the editors say that the printing of the Quarto of 
The Case is Altered is “ so vile that it is certain that Jonson did not see it 
through the press” and that the text “may be described as thoroughly 
bad.” 

2 Occasional remarks on the text of F, are to be found, e. g., p. 417. 
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copies of F: were examined for Every Man out of his Humour, but 
the statement as to F, is not clear. At least one of the copies of 
F: examined for A Tale of a Tub was not examined for Every Man 
out of his Humour, as is seen by comparing pp. 4 and 418. With 
regard to the copies of the three Qtos of Hvery Man out of his 
Humour, two copies of Q, were examined, but the statements as 
to Q: and Q: are not precise. Why this lack of system? If im- 
portance is attached to the collation of different copies of the same 
edition, then every copy collated should be clearly identified, and 
the number of copies exactly stated. If six copies of F, are acces- 
sible and are collated for one play, it would seem reasonable to 
collate the whole six for all of their contents. Remarks such as 
these may seem hypercritical, but I make them here in some detail 
to illustrate the interesting fact that this long awaited edition 
of a very great dramatist has not the scholarly finish and the ex- 
pository completeness that ought to be found in an edition of 
Jonson, of all writers. In making these collations attention was 
paid to the slightest differences in type, punctuation, number of 
lines per page, etc., and especial interest was shown in the cor- 
rections made during printing. Several complete lists of such 
differences are given and they lead to interesting, if not always 
important conclusions. An unquestionably important result to be 
derived from work of this particular character lies in the fact that 
it sometimes, as the editors show, enables us to distinguish between 
a printer’s correction and one by Jonson himself. The work has 
apparently been done with the greatest care, but with regard to 
most of it I am of course not in a position to test its accuracy. I 
have made some short comparisons of selected passages of the text 
with my own copies of F, and F,, and have not found even the 
most trivial error. 

Critical and explanatory notes are reserved for the last volumes 
of the edition. This fact, as I pointed out in my notice of volumes 
I and 11, somewhat embarrasses the reviewer, since a portion of 
the evidence on which some questions depend for answer is not 
before him. 

I regret that the editors should have been led to print A Tale of 
a Tub at the head of Jonson’s plays. My objection to this pro- 
ceeding is, in one sense, purely sentimental, but it can be supported 
by sound reasoning. What do we know about the date of this 
play? That Jonson produced it almost at the end of his activity, 
that it was printed after his death, that it contained material that 
was only appropriate to the latter part of his life. What do we 
believe? That there is good evidence for thinking that it was a 
very early play (perhaps his first) revised. If the revision was at 
all thorough-going, we have just as much right to call the play, 
in its extant form, a late play as to call it an early one. Was 
the revision thorough-going? The editors say (p.3): “A Tale of a 
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Tub, in the form in which it has come down to us, consists there- 
fore of (1) the original play, written about 1596 or 1597, clear 
traces of which survive in the extant text, (2) the 1633 reissue 
of this discarded work, in which Jonson inserted his satire on Inigo 
Jones and—in all probability—recast the original prose passages 
in verse form, (3) the final touches of revision forced upon him 
by the Censor. As much as he could save of Vitruvius Hoop was 
clumsily attached to In-and-In Medlay; and it is possible that the 
flat and colourless epitome of the play, which now constitutes the 
‘motion,’ replaced something more pungent of which Inigo may 
have had reason to complain.” But almost certainly Jonson did 
at least a little more than what is stated in this passage, for 
into the opening lines of the play he incorporated (a point not 
hitherto noticed, I believe) several phrases from the first stanza of 
Donne’s Epithalamion on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 
which of course belongs to 1612/13. See in support of this view, 
Vol. 1, pp. 284-289, and, in particular such remarks as “much 
rarer examples” (p. 285), and: “Such passages do not however, 
form the staple of the play. On the contrary, there are every- 
where examples of a style which in homely and colloquial vigour, 
in rustic raciness and uncouthness, Jonson never surpassed” (p. 
287). In other words, Professor Herford seems to think that, in 
general, the style of the play belongs to Jonson’s last period. The 
revision, jthen, may be described as thorough-going, the play 
might with equal correctness have retained its old place, and Jonson 
might have been spared the indignity of being introduced to the 
public in the standard edition of his works by one of his dotages. 
Scholarship ought no doubt to do justice, ruat coelum. But in a 
case like this, what is justice? For myself, I wish what I have 
no doubt that Jonson himself now wishes, namely, that this play 
had been irretrievably lost. 


DInsMoRE Baiaes. 


Stanford University. 


The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. An Attempt to Determine 
Their Respective Shares and the Shares of Others. By E. 
H. C. OtrpHant. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. 
Pp. xvii + 553. 


Professor Oliphant’s book on the authorship of the Beaumont 
and Fletcher plays takes its place at once as the most authorita- 
tive statement on that perilous subject. The author’s first study of 
the plays goes back to a time, nearly forty years ago, when the 
busy conjectures of Boyle were still fresh from the press. Since 
then he has maintained his interest and an open mind, so that the 
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present volume, representing as it does a seasoned judgment, 
deserves an unusual measure of respect. His manner of approach 
is, moreover, an enlightened one. He can make sufficient use of 
the “ Ye-You Test” and the “ Enclitic Do Test,” can recognize 
Field’s liking for that notable monosyllable “ pish,” without com- 
ing to regard such things as talismanic. Similarly, though 
parallel passages find a place in his method, he is on his guard 
against exaggerating their importance. “For one to be able to 
say that such parallels are of value,” he writes in connection with 
a cluster of them offered by Mr. Sykes, “ one needs a knowledge of 
the literature of the time which it is safe to say no one possesses— 
not even the encyclopedic Mr. J. M. Robertson. So many of these 
things are common property that the results one obtains by search- 
ing merely through the work of a single dramatist are apt to be 
exceedingly misleading” (p. 480). Verse tests of sundry kinds 
are employed in the course of his inquiry, but Mr. Oliphant pleads 
for something better, a perception of the different rhythmical 
effects produced by the verse of the different poets, though such 
“appreciations of poetical cadences” are of course “ practically 
incapable of exact proof” (p. 2). His own sensitiveness to sti- 
listic values comes out admirably in his remarks on Fletcher’s verse ; 
and he is very right in his choice of a writer’s mature perform- 
ances as the place where his characteristic qualities should be 
sought: “in his early stages a writer is always more or less imi- 
tative, not having developed a manner of his own” (p. 27). 

Less can be said in praise of Mr. Oliphant’s general criticism. 
Thus, I am heartily in accord with him when he recognizes the 
suitability of Fletcher’s verse “ for the comedy and farce for which 
other dramatists found prose necessary” (p. 35), but I believe 
that he underestimates the excellence of the comedies themselves. 
The women who figure in them are to him “ hare-brained virgins 
and lascivious ladies.” Professor Saintsbury found one group of 
them “ pleasant English girls not too squeamish, not at all afraid 
of love-making . . . but true-hearted, affectionate, and of a sound, 
if not very nice morality.” As for his comedy heroes, if Dryden 
was right in praising their naturalness, then, says Mr. Oliphant, 
“may the Lord have mercy on the souls of the gentlemen of that 
time, for the men whom Fletcher produces as fit to engage our 
sympathy are nothing less than disgusting in their profligacy ” 
(pp. 42, 43). What Mr. Oliphant must think of the gentlemen of 
Etherege and Congreve is painful to imagine. Finally, Fletcher’s 
plays show “a woeful lack of concentration and compactness ”; 
they “ are more like novels than those of any of his contemporaries, 
and I cannot help thinking he would have made (with care) a 
greater novelist than dramatist” (pp. 44-45). From one who 
has read Miss 0. L. Hatcher’s analysis of Fletcher’s technique 
such a view is, to say the least, surprising. 
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A wise conservatism is apparent in Mr. Oliphant’s respect for 
external testimony—“ one school of critics,” he remarks, “seems 
to imagine that inclusion in a collection means nothing ” (p. 468). 
He is not inclined to multiply unduly the number of authors to 
whom he ascribes a play, preferring when in doubt “ the minimum 
to the maximum” (p. 164). Yet he seems over-ready to sup- 
pose that a play has suffered revision; his listed “second ver- 
sions” are some two-score strong, with a half-dozen “third ver- 
sions ” thrown in. There is little doubt that in a number of these 
cases he is right, but one wonders whether such things as the 
silence of a character during a scene or two, or mere inconsisten- 
cies of detail, may not be explained in other ways. Thus, in The 
Wild-goose Chase, he gives as “ positive signs of alteration” the 
fact that “one of the characters is ‘ Lugier, alias Laverdure’; but 
in V. 2 another individual, who does not appear, is called by the 
latter name. In the 1652 quarto the stage direction of III. 1, has 
‘Enter Laverduce, Lugier’” (p. 149). Now the Leverdure (or 
Leverduce) alias is found only (twice) in a scene in which Lugier 
appears disguised, and though at the time of its first occurrence 
his disguise has almost certainly not yet been put on, that is not 
an insuperable difficulty. The fifth act reference to a second 
Leverduce is careless, of course, but not necessarily more than 
that: it may or may not be a sign of alteration; it is scarcely a 
“ positive ” one. 

Among the more startling of Mr. Oliphant’s conclusions are that 
parts of Julius Caesar are by Beaumont, and that Theobald’s 
Double Falsehood is based on the old Cardenio, by Shakespeare 
and Fletcher. For the latter play he makes a good enough case so 
that I fancy some of us will be rereading it with interest. 


ArtHur Cotsy SPRAGUE. 
Harvard Unwwersity. 


The Adventures of Five Hours. by Str Samuet Tuxe. Edited by 
A. E. H. Swaen. Swets and Zeitlinger, Amsterdam, 1927. 
Pp. liv + 261. 


Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage. By ARTHUR 
Cotpy Spracure. Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. xx 
+ 299. 


The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy. By KaTHLEEN M. LyNcu. 
(University of Michigan Publications) The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 242. 


In the three volumes here grouped, three universities—Amster- 
dam, Michigan, and Harvard—make important contributions to the 
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steady stream of scholarly investigations of Restoration drama. The 
Dutch scholar, Professor Swaen, who long ago edited the Mermaid 
Vanbrugh, now presents an elaborate critical edition of Sir Samuel 
Tuke’s sole play, The Adventures of Five Hours. The inclusion 
of the full text of the Spanish source-play, with elaborate analysis 
of its complicated plot and of the textual changes in Tuke’s 
English adaptation, is a definite aid to study of the influence of the 
bustling Spanish comedy of intrigae upon early Restoration drama 
in England. The course of other influences, French and English, 
is more broadly reviewed in the work of Miss Lynch and Dr. 
Sprague. Both of them prove anew that even the dramatic inter- 
regnum failed to break the essential continuity of the English 
dramatic tradition. Miss Lynch urges effectively the unbroken 
connection between the serious Platonic drama of Suckling’s day 
and Restoration comedy; Dr. Sprague shows conclusively the con- 
tinued popularity of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, both in revival 
and in adaption, on the Restoration stage. Thus the three vol- 
umes under present notice happily combine to add to the definite 
knowledge of the influences, both Continental and English, which 
earlier drama brought to bear upon that of the Restoration. 

With the publication of Professor Swaen’s Variorum edition of 
The Adventures of Five Hours, the whirligig of time has brought 
in his revenges. “ August 20th, 1666. To Deptford by water, 
reading ‘ Othello, Moore of Venice,’ which I ever heretofore esteemed 
a mighty good play, but having so lately read ‘The Adventures of 
Five Houres,’ it seems a mean thing.” That passage of Pepys has 
hitherto been cited to prove the near-sightedness of Restoration 
critical vision. Now, perhaps, Pepys may appear as a prophet 
not without honor or foresight. Tuke himself hardly merits the 
heroic proportions of his stately sarcophagus, but all will admire its 
costly design, structural skill, and monumental labor. Professor 
Swaen gives the full text of both the 1663 Folio and the “ third im- 
pression ” of the play, revised by Tuke in 1671, when to please a lady 
he inserted a song in one scene and to please himself made other 
amendments. The added song was not needed to prove his inepti- 
tude as poet. Throughout the play the verse, often rhymed and 
oftener blank, limps stiffly even on its pedestrian levels, and the 
moral maxims are hardly heightened by the italics which accent- 
uate them in the revised edition. The action, however, when freed 
of its initial burden of crude exposition, settles down into the rapid 
run of adventures compressed into Tuke’s “ Five Hours” from the 
more leisurely Spanish “ six.” It bewilders its participants with 
“ Riddles to pose an Oedipus,” and-disasters “ so new, and strange, 
They sever Truth from Credibility,’ but the mirthful cowardice 
of a servant who hates to be killed in his own presence helps to 
relieve the tension. The Adventures of Five Hours is a good 
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example of the “ cloak and sword ” play, but it takes an indulgent 
editor to stress its appeal “to the heart and the mind.” Its rela- 
tions to the Spanish play of intrigue and to English heroic drama, 
rather than its own independent merits, best justify Professor 
Swaen’s scholarly devotion and achievement. 

Miss Lynch’s brief reference to Tuke’s play might well have 
noted his stanza beginning, “If the Platonicks prove Souls with- 
out Bodies love,” for she is intent on seeking the Platonic formula 
in English drama. Her resolute and eager quest proves especially 
rewarding in her findings as to the court influences affecting English 
drama during the reign of Charles I. Her later pursuit of parallels 
between the serious Platonic drama of Suckling’s time and Restora- 
tion comedy is vigorous, but not always equally judicious. The 
initial sense of the salient differences between “ Platonic drama, 
with its solemn philosophy and its tedious rhetoric,” and Restora- 
tion comedy, with its “ cynical gaiety and rapid flow of wit” and 
distinctive social code of gallantry, becomes somewhat obscured in 
the ardor of the argument. Whether all the facts fit her formula 
as well as Miss Lynch ultimately concludes remains questionable. 
The course of English drama never did run smooth, and it is hard 
to segregate precisely various component sources which commingle 
as they contribute to the broadening stream. In the main, Miss 
Lynch makes out a good case, but her tone sometimes suggests 
the special pleader rather than the impartial judge. Her clear 
and cogent style and evident familiarity with seventeenth-century 
drama and recent historical and critical investigation combine 
effectively in the presentation of her resourceful and suggestive 
study. 

Dr. Sprague’s well-informed and admirably illustrated volume 
is a full and valuable study, first of the stage history of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s plays on the Restoration stage and, next, of their 
extensive alterations and adaptations. This strict two-fold limita- 
tion of subject excludes investigation of the broader influences 
of the Elizabethan collaborators upon the method and style of later 
dramatists. Such influences, however, have already attracted con- 
siderable scholarly interest, in Professor J. W. Tupper’s important 
review of “The Relation of the Heroic Play to the Romances of 
Beaumont and Fletcher,” published in 1905, and in the critical 
attention given by others to the pervasive influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher on interregnum “ drolls ” and to kindred topics. Within his 
set limits Dr. Sprague has made thorough and detailed investigation 
of thirty-nine plays of his authors produced in the half-century 
from 1660 to 1710, and of a score of Restoration altered versions. 
The first impression of precise accuracy is slightly marred by occa- 
sional slips, especially in the transcript of names and of text, which 
(to borrow one odd perversion of Colley Cibber on page 60) show 
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“frequent Opportunities of putting the Expiration (for “ Expia- 
tion”) of their Frailty, into the like Execution.” In the main, Dr. 
Sprague’s work is conceived clearly and carefully performed. Its 
profuse detail, admirable for purposes of special reference, suits less 
the ease of consecutive reading. It remains rather a scholarly 
contribution of distinct value and special significance to the close 
student of Restoration drama. 
Grorce H. NETTLETON. 
Yale Uniwersity. 


Robert Eyres Landor: a biographical and critical sketch. By 
Eric Partripee. London: Fanfrolico Press, 1927. 10s. 6d. 


Selections from Robert Landor. With an introduction by Eric 
PartTrRIDGE. The same. 7s. 6d. 


Nine Poems by V. (By Mrs. ArcHER Cuive.) With an intro- 
duction by Ertc Partripce. London: Scholartis Press, 1928. 


In the first two of these attractive volumes Mr. Partridge’s 
purpose is to awaken interest in a writer who has been undeser- 
vedly neglected, and to prepare the way for a complete edition 
of his works. During his life Robert Landor was overshadowed 
by the fame of his elder brother Walter. It can scarcely be said 
that his books have been forgotten, since they were never widely 
known. His obscurity was in part at least the result of his own 
deliberate choice. He published his books anonymously, acknow]l- 
edging them only to prevent their gaining success through being 
attributed to more famous authors. When “Count Arezzi” was 
believed to be Byron’s, and was consequently much in demand, 
Landor with characteristic proud humility refused to profit by the 
popular mistake, and the sales of the book promptly fell off. He 
took the same action with the same result later when “The Fawn 
of Sertorius ” was generally attributed to his brother Walter. He 
was content to live and die in the quiet of a country parsonage, 
writing his poems, plays, and novels chiefly for his own satisfaction. 

Mr. Partridge’s attempt to rescue him from neglect is well worth 
making, but it cannot honestly be described as skilful or happy. 
The biography, which occupies only about twenty-five pages of the 
volume first listed above, is a jumble of facts with little attempt at 
interpretation. Such an impression of the man as the reader may 
receive will depend on his diligence in overcoming the handicap of 
the author’s bungling treatment. The remaining three-quarters 
of the book are devoted to a critical survey and analysis of Landor’s 
writings. This contains a good deal of valuable material, in the 
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form of quotations from contemporary reviews and from later 
critics. The author’s own judgments do not inspire much confi- 
dence. A sentence from his concluding paragraph will illustrate his 
critical vocabulary and style: “ Robert Landor indeed, invests the 
whole of his writing with an atmosphere that grips and stirs, charms 
and moves, appeals now with a calm, compelling breadth, now with 
depth of insight, and yet again with a felicitous treatment of the 
more ordinary things.” The incompetence of such writing is pain- 
fully obvious. 

The volume of “Selections” includes one or more specimen 
extracts from each of Landor’s works. The plan is not a happy 
one, if the editor’s object is to win a public for Landor. The 
quotations from the early writings (the “Essay on Socrates,” 
“Guy’s Porridge Pot,” and the “ Letters to the Courier”) should 
certainly have been omitted to make room for fuller selections from 
the plays or novels. The best way of directing public attention 
to Landor, I think, would have been to offer an abridged edition 
of his best book, “ The Fawn of Sertorius.” This noble and beau- 
tiful novel cannot be judged by a few pages of extracts, and the 
space Mr. Partridge gives to it is therefore wasted. The next best 
way would have been a volume including selections from “The 
Impious Feast” (Landor’s best poem), one of his tragedies entire, 
and the first part of “The Fountain of Arethusa,” which is a 
piece of very delightful narrative. 

As a poet Robert Landor is second-rate. He is at his best in sen- 
tentious moralizing and in descriptive passages. Now and then he 
writes a good snatch of song; but his best passages are likely to re- 
call some other poet,—Shakespeare, or Milton, or Thomson, or 
Byron. As a dramatist he is comparable, at his best, with Brown- 
ing. At times he is as obscure; he is as fond as Browning of philoso- 
phizing, and his characters, though at the moment their lives may 
hang by a hair, are always ready to indulge in moralizing soliloquies 
or discussions. He has little gift of characterization through dia- 
logue, and no sense of the stage. But his plays contain lofty and elo- 
quent scenes, and many “ sentences climbing to the height of Seneca 
his style.” His prose is far superior to his verse, and in some re- 
spects, at least, it is superior to Walter Landor’s; it is more flexible, 
and shows a greater talent for sustained narrative. (This last trait 
does not appear in Mr. Partridge’s scanty extracts from the novels.) 
“The Fawn of Sertorius” is almost a great novel, of a type ex- 
tremely rare in English, at once historical and philosophical. It 
is comparable to “ Marius the Epicurean,” but has considerably 
more plot interest. The first part of “ The Fountain of Arethusa ” 
illustrates by contrast Robert Landor’s range; a tale of fantastic 
adventure written in colloquial style, it moves rapidly and enter- 
tainingly, and is lighted by a quaint and lively humor. Readers 
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who are encouraged by Mr. Partridge’s selections to get acquainted 
with these two books will have good cause to be grateful to him. 
Mr. Partridge’s other choice of an author to revive has less to 
commend it. Mrs. Archer Clive was a minor Victorian poet and 
novelist. In spite of sympathetic introduction and handsomely 
printed text, her poems, with one exception, refuse to “ come alive ” ; 
they are merely respectable exercises. I quote the concluding lines 
of the exception, which has the uncommonly commonplace title, 
“ Written in Health.” 
I’'d die in battle, love, or glee 
With spirit wild and body free, 
With all my wit, my soul, my heart, 
Burning away in every part, 
That so more meetly I might fly 
Into mine Immortality; 
Like comets when their race is run 
That end by rushing on the sun. 


Homer E. 
Wesleyan University. 


Shakespearean Character Interpretation: The Merchant of Venice. 
By Samuet Asa Hesperia, Erginzungsreihe X. 
Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. 126. 


The Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI. By AtLison Gaw, 
University of Southern California Studies, First Series, No. 1. 
Los Angeles; 1926. Pp. vii + 179. 


In each of these two studies an American scholar attempts by 
new methods to solve long-standing problems of a particular Shake- 
speare play. Though earnestness of purpose and zeal in the study 
of past endeavor to solve these questions are not wanting in either 
case, one may doubt whether the final judgments do more than 
darken counsel. 

Professor Small’s work, apparently a Johns Hopkins dissertation, 
has the double purpose of chronologically surveying the past charac- 
ter-criticism of The Merchant of Venice, and then presenting a 
fresh interpretation in accord with the principles of the “ historical 
realists,” that is, after the school of Stoll and Schiicking. The pre- 
liminary survey occupies a little more than half the volume, leaving 
the fifth and last chapter for the more significant part of the thesis, 
the author’s “original interpretation according to the sixteenth 
century mind.” This disproportionate stress on background, to- 
gether with the abrupt ending of the thesis in consideration of 
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a minor character, gives the inevitable impression of hasty com- 
position. Bearing this out is the careless proof-reading, particularly 
in quotations from Shakespeare. and not a few syntactical blunders 
of less pardonable nature. 

The author has no difficulty in proving the inadequacy of much 
previous comment on the play. This was marked by indiscriminate 
worship of Shakespeare, blindness to obvious flaws in the charac- 
terization, and romantic speculation as to the thoughts and action 
of individuals during their absence from the stage. Clearer under- 
standing of mental processes and dramatic method has produced 
today a saner critical attitude. No ghost need now come from the 
grave to tell us that Shylock is a villain, Bassanio a conventional 
lover, Portia a sentimental heroine, and Nerissa a mere shadow of 
her mistress. As for Gratiano one can find his replica in Mercutio 
of Romeo and Juliet. 

Yet in properly objecting to hero-worship Dr. Small sways back- 
ward. Even more frequently than Stoll, his acknowledged master 
in Shakespearean criticism, he leaves the impression of captious 
fault-finding. With full sense of superiority of the modern, he 
charges Shakespeare with “ crudity,” “neglect,” “ improbability,” 
“primitive methods,’ “inconsistency of treatment,’ “ inappro- 
priateness in the scene.” But in at least one observation Small 
seems to be guilty of what he terms “subjective criticism” in 
others. Noting that Gratiano, in referring to Jason’s winning the 
fleece, echoes an earlier line of Bassanio, Dr. Small comments: 
“ Oddly enough Gratiano was not in the latter scene to overhear 
Bassanio’s reference to Jason. It indicates confusion of charac- 
ters” (p. 108). A simpler explanation of the echo is that Shake- 
speare was present on both occasions. 

As a whole, the study is not well written or thought-provoking 
in its criticism. The Merchant of Venice has a highly improbable 
plot in which, by the mere force of its romantic fancy as we read 
or hear the intensely lyric lines, the unreal is made to seem real. 
That the characters, with their traits properly magnified for stage 
presentation, still assume reality to the modern student or spectator, 
no one who has taught the play or seen it adequately acted in this 
twentieth century will deny. 

Professor Allison Gaw in considering the date and the authorship 
of the First Part of Henry VI, harks back to Fleay, treating 
certain suggestions of that erratic genius with unwented reverence. 
Painstakingly he sums up the labor of his forbears, and studies 
with no less care new bits of external and internal evidence which 
might throw light on the origin of this play. By searching he finds 
that the Rose Theatre underwent repairs early in 1592, and that 
an apparently new play of “harey the vi” was performed in that 
theatre March 3, 1592. Gaw argues that the repairs included the 
building of “ the first turret in an Elizabethan theatre,” and that 
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this novel architectural feature and the view of London therefrom 
are unmistakingly identified in the account of the deaths of Salis- 
bury and Gargrave, 1 Henry VI, Act I, scene iv. All this the 
reader will acknowledge to be ingenious and interesting if true, 
but the topographical evidence presented does not carry inevitable 
conviction. 

Concerning the composition of the original play, Professor Gaw 
adds confirmation to the theory first proposed by Henneman that 
an older play of Henry VI with Talbot as hero was revised by 
Shakespeare. He plausibly reasons, as does Brooke, that Peele bore 
at least some responsibility for the older play. Less plausible are 
his arguments, based on the questionable evidence of metrical test- 
ing, that Marlowe, probably Greene, and possibly Nashe, were co- 
authors of this earlier version. Gaw successfully attacks, as other 
critics have done, the older interpretation of Greene’s allusion to 
the “tiger’s heart” line; namely, that it involved a charge of 
plagiarism. More recent studies by Baldwin as to Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors render improbable the theory upheld by Gaw of a 
connection of Shakespeare with Pembroke’s company before he 
joined Strange’s men. 

Generally speaking, the latter part of the book is marred by too 
much dependence on metrical evidence, too much faith in the 
strength of the case presented. One must praise this portion of 
the book as a skilful massing of material not to be dismissed lightly, 
but somewhat more as a brave scholarly venture into the realms 
of the unknown. 


Rospert ApGER Law. 
The University of Texas. 


Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, herausgegeben im auftrage der Deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von Ketter. Band 63 
(N. F. iv). Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz, 1927. Pp. v-+ 315. 


Studies in Shakespeare. By ALLARDYCE Nicott. Hogarth Lec- 
tures No. 3. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. 168. 


The Shakespeare Jahrbuch is primarily a record; its register of 
Shakespearean performances, its accounts of meetings and festivals, 
with the discourses there pronounced by distinguished scholars, tell 
the story for the year of Shakespeare in Germany. Its biblio- 
graphies and book reviews are more inclusive and furnish a guide 
to the recent Shakespearean work throughout the world. These 
are its characteristic features; occasional contributed articles fill 
out a substantial volume which inevitably bears a close resemblance 
to its predecessors. During 1926, there were 1683 performances 
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of twenty-eight of the plays. Twelfth Night is distinctly the most 
popular, with 236 performances. Then come in order Taming of 
the Shrew, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Hamlet and so on to Richard II with but one performance. Troilus 
and Cressida had three. 

Addressing the Weimar meeting of the Society on Shakespeare’s 
view on tragedy, Professor Hans Hecht deplored a recent tendency 
to read into the tragedies contemporary political situations. At 
the Shakespeare Week at Bochum, Professor Wolfgang Keller dwelt 
on the value of the chronicle histories and Professor Josef Schick 
spoke eloquently of Shakespeare’s many-sided genius. 

Among the special articles Julia Engelen continues a detailed 
examination of the distribution of parts among the players in 
Shakespeare’s company. A separate table for each play shows the 
actors required for each scene. The smallest company required is 
ten adults and three children, but frequently as many as twelve 
adults and five children are called for. Sir Denys Bray finds ad- 
ditional support for his rearrangement of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
(his Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1925, is skeptically 
reviewed by Reinecke on p. 215) in an Elizabethan device of link- 
ing the sonnets of a sequence not merely by the repetition of lines, 
an obvious bit of mechanism, but more subtly by the repetition of 
groups of two or three rhyming words (rhyme links) and more 
subtly still by rhyme-echoes. As an illustration of the rhyme-echo, 
Sonnet 42 has lines ending with face and deeds; so has 83; Sonnet 
43 has gain and alone as rhyme words and so has 84; 44 has foes 
and 85 has it too; 45 has got and 86 has forgot. These rhyme- 
echoes appear to confirm the arrangement of the sonnets already 
made on the basis of rhyme links. The contributed articles close 
with a brief study by Helene Richter of Stefan Zweig’s modern- 
ization—and amoralization—of Ben Jonson’s Volpone. . 

Professor Nicoll’s little volume contains six lectures in Shake- 
spearean tragedy; specifically, on Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and 
Lear. Although seeking to make Shakespeare agreeably intelligible 
to a large public, rather than to scholars, Professor Nicoll is always 
careful to say only those things that the text permits him to say and 
he is always aware that Shakespeare intended the plays to be acted 
in some form or other before an audience. Among these various 
interests—the lecturer’s own audience, Shakespeare’s audience and 
the full and unforced meaning of the text—Professor Nicoll main- 
tains a nice adjustment. Adopting the position of a thoughtful 
spectator of the play, an observer of a group of a people vanquished 
by Destiny, indeed, but valiantly vanquished, Professor Nicoll’s 
constant concern is with the effect each was intended by the god- 
like manager of the show to have upon the audience. Such effect 
is produced not only by what the characters say, but also by what 
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they do not say, their silences, their indications of an inner struggle, 
their disappearances from the stage and their return with clear 
evidence that in the interval they have been thinking, talking, living, 
and come on once more in some respects altered from the persons 
who had previously left the stage—the effect of “ depth,” that is, 
which Shakespeare is often at so much pains to give to the action. 
To the spectator’s equipment Professor Nicoll constantly adds a 
check-up on the sources as evidence of the effect Shakespeare 
designed. The good results of this method are most noticeable 
in Hamlet—they appear in Othello, Lear and Macbeth in descend- 
ing scale. His study of the relations of Hamlet and Horatio, 
indeed, amounts to a genuine contribution. More than a mere 
confidant, Horatio plays the part, if I might so put it, of Reason, 
counselling moderation to the overwrought Amant; and in the end, 
since Hamlet’s problem is wider than that presented by the Amant, 
Horatio seems to conclude that he has erred in his too-long in- 
sistence upon restraint. Hamlet, on the other hand, justly doubt- 
ful of his own self-control and of the purity of his own motives— 
maybe he is ambitious—is appealing to common sense in the person 
of Horatio and delays not so much from irresolution as from a 
desire to convince Horatio that the grounds for action are valid. 

Altogether these lectures not only admirably served their imme- 
diate purpose, but form an excellent introduction to the sound 
appreciation of Shakespearean tragedy. 


Harry Morean AYRES. 
Columbia Uniwwersity. 


Mediaeval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis. 
Editor not named [R. S. Loomis], 1927. Paris, Champion. 
New York, Columbia University Press. Pp. xi + 535. 


This handsome volume reflects credit on the industry and devo- 
tion of its editor. It contains twenty-nine papers by a widely 
selected and imposing list of writers. ‘The papers make a stronger 
impression than those of some other memorial volumes, perhaps 
because there is considerable unity of subject matter since different 
writers seem to centre about problems suggested by Arthurian 
romance. The contributors are as follows: Martha Beckwith, 
O. J. Bergin, R. I. Best, D. S. Blondheim, A. C. L. Brown, J. D. 
Bruce, E. Brugger, L. Foulet, J. Fraser, C. Grandgent, G. L. 
Hamilton, Laura Hibbard, Eleanor Hull, D. Hyde, H. G. Leach, 
Louise R. Loomis, R. 8. Loomis, F. Lot, Myrrha Lot-Borodine, 
W. A. Nitze, F. Patterson, Rose J. Peebles, Pio Rajna, F. Ranke, 
M. Roques, A. Thomas, J. Vendryes, E. Vinaver, R. Weeks. 
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In the limits of this review it is possible to discuss only a few 
of these papers which seem especially interesting. First, because 
it makes accessible an Irish mythological text never before printed, 
and any book which does that deserves perpetual commendation, 
I put the contribution of O. J. Bergin, “ How the Dagda got his 
Magic Staff.” ‘The Dagda borrowed the staff from three men 
whom he met, and the first thing he did was to kill them by its 
mysterious power. That magic treasures are sometimes obtained 
from rather stupid giants is a Marchen commonplace.* Does the 
occurrence of this incident in this fourteenth century Irish MS. show 
that it belonged to Irish mythology, or is it a later intrusion from 
Marchen? ‘To the staff one end of which kills and the other 
restores to life, may be compared? the sword, a wound from 
which could be cured only by striking it with the flat. 

R. I. Best prints from the same MS. (Yellow Book of Lecan) 
the immediate source of a pleasing romantic tale retold by Keating, 
called “ The Birth of Brandub.” 

Douglas Hyde prints from the Book of Lismore a story which 
relates that Antechrist has no knees. 

Miss Martha Beckwith compares Punjab folk-tales and Arthurian 
romances. She notes trifling resemblances in plot, and ignores 
great differences in background, so that nobody will follow her in 
thinking that Arthurian romances were constructed out of Oriental 
hero tales. Perhaps, however, the parallels which she observes 
between the Red-Knight-witch-uncle episode of the Perceval ro- 
mance and the Andromeda type of folk-tale are not entirely imagi- 
nary. Is it possible that the grail story with its enchanted land 
belongs to the same formula as the Andromeda story, where there 
is also a waste land? In this way might be explained the vague 
parallelism of incident which Miss Beckwith has noticed, without 
supposing (as she does) any connection in historic times. 

Miss Eleanor Hull shows that additional parallels can be collected 
in Irish to the Scandinavian Helgi story. Her parallels are 
convincing, although one might wish that she had pointed out 
briefly the differences as well as the likenesses between the stories 
she summarizes. 

W. A. Nitze has put together in a clear way all the evidence 
that connects the name of the Fisher King, Brons, Hebron, with 
the Welsh, Bran, Irish, Brion. 

Miss Rose Peebles seeks to prove that two children seen in a 
tree are an important part of the grail story, and, following a bad 
method usual with those who think that the grail is wholly of 
Christian origin,’ she builds her discussion round a late version, 


1Cf. Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen, 1913, 1, 360. 
2? Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 160. 
*Cf. J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 230f.; Mrs. 


Hibbard-Loomis, “ Arthur’s Round Table,” P. M. L. A., XLt (1926), 772 £. 
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the Didot Perceval. Everyone knows that the prose versions are 
full of Christian and monkish symbolism. They show what the 
grail became; not how it began. Her oldest version, Wauchier’s 
Perceval, mentions but one child in a tree who points out the way to 
the grail castle. Since this castle has obviously the setting of the 
Other World, this child may be a later substitution for such more 
primitive indicators of the road * as are usual in Irish and Welsh 
otherworld stories. Wauchier’s child in a tree, therefore, has 
little value as proof that life symbolism was ever an integral part 
of the formula of the grail story. 

R. S. Loomis collects evidence to prove that the Arthurian sculp- 
ture at Modena was executed at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The knights in this sculpture wear triangular helmets which 
he cannot find in use after 1109. He writes: “ After extensive re- 
searches I have not found a single helmet with the profile of an 
isosceles triangle in any MS. or monument of the twelfth century 
definitely assigned to a date later than 1109.” ‘This seems solid 
evidence for dating the sculpture early, and, on account of the im- 
portance of the date, readers would be glad to have a list or a 
description of the drawings and carvings consulted as a basis for 
this negative statement. 

G. L. Hamilton, J. Vendryes, C. Grandgent, and others, have 
contributed papers upon which I make no comment except to add 
a word of praise. 

ArTHour C. L. Brown. 

Northwestern University. 


Liturgical Dictionary. By ALEx1us HoFFMANN. Liturgical Press: 
Collegeville, Minnesoia, 1928. Popular Liturgical Library, 
m1, No. 1. Pp. iv + 187. 


Anthony Trollope’s father spent many years compiling an ecclesi- 
astical dictionary. His success was not preéminent. It is not 
an easy thing to do; we still need a full and carefully presented 
liturgical dictionary in English. Material is available in the older 
collections of J. A. Schmidt and of F. A. Zaccaria, and in two 
more recent Anglican volumes: A Glossary of Liturgical and Ec- 
clesiastical Terms, by F. G. Lee, 1877, and A Dictionary of Ecclesi- 
astical Terms, by J. S. Bumpus, 1910. On a much larger scale, 
the monumental Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Lit- 
urgie by Dom F. Cabrol, begun in 1903, is authoritative; and 
Joseph Braun’s Liturgisches Handlexikon, Regensburg, 1922, of 
about the same scope as Dom Hoffmann’s Dictionary, is adequately 
convenient. For some reason none of these works is listed among 


‘Cf. G. Huet, Romania, (1914), 99f. 
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Dom Hoffmann’s “ Sources ” (p. 187). In comparison with Braun’s 
lexicon Dom Hoffmann’s seems to contain more entries, but is less 
generous in definition. Unnecessarily, one might suppose, it in- 
cludes many “ place-names and names of persons” from “ the 
Bible, Missal, and Breviary,” the “names of the Saints who have 
a special feast, and of those solemnly canonized by the Apostolic 
See since the tenth century,” and “ also all the existing residential 
episcopal sees, with special reference to those of North and South 
America.” On the other hand, Braun has not limited his terms 
to Latin; and one notes that he occasionally adds Latin terms not 
found in Hoffmann’s collection, such as “ tabula altaris,” “ tabula 
sacrata,” “ altare authenticum,” “ altare capitaneum,” “ altare cardi- 
nale.” 

Hoffmann’s definitions are often unsatisfactory, sometimes for 
the uninitiate who might chance to use the-book, sometimes on 
a basis of precision and clearness for anybody. For example: 
“actio” is “the principal part of the Mass beginning with the 
Canon; also the entire service,’ whereas “canon” is (in part) 
“the Canon or principal part of the Mass”; “ collecta” is the 
“collect or oration at Mass,” whereas “ oratio” is “a discourse; 
a prayer ”; “ Missa” is “the Mass, or Sacrifice of the New Law.” 
All too often the explanations depend on the modern English 
equivalent of the words; a few times the modern form is not given 


at all. One might also complain of the general appearance of the 
book ; of the apparent dropping of some words; of the inconsistent 
following of the abbreviations. It is really not a finished product 
though a brave start at a collection. One would like to see it 
used as the beginning of a much fuller treatment, with ample 
definitions, including references and terms from older usage of 
interest to the historian. 


Howarp R. Paton. 
Smith College. 


The Post-War Mind of Germany and other European Studies. By 
C. H. HerrortH. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1927. Pp. 
248. 


Ausgewahlte Reden von Walther Rathenau. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by James Tart HATFIELD. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xxiv, 162. 


The Post-War Mind of Germany, written by a scholar venerable 
not only for his ripe sagacity but for his deeply ethical belief in a 
world of ideas and ideals, is a stirring proclamation of faith in 
the spiritual rebirth of a people. The author discerns the nascent 
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movements in historical perspective, tracing them to their sources 
and defining their aims, while individuals are characterized only 
so far as they voice the whence and the whither. 

As stabilizing forces in the upheaval after the war Professor 
Herford recognizes the well grounded German tradition in ad- 
ministration, technology, and an autochthonous spiritual culture. 
Following Baldensperger’s method applied in analyzing the mind 
of the French émigrés after the Great Revolution, he distinguishes 
two groups, conflicting in ideals, yet partly basing their postulates 
on the same national inheritance, in which Goethe and Nietzsche 
are the polar opposites. Revolt against the spirit of mechanism 
(Spengler!) is common to both groups; repudiation of imperialism, 
of racial discrimination, and the striving toward a new humanity 
characteristic for the younger generation, represented by the Youth 
Movement and the poets of Expressionism (Toller, Unruh, Pinthus 
and others). The way toward a new philosophical synthesis is 
prepared by such many sided scholars as Troeltsch, Weber, and 
Dilthey; and the will toward a new interpretation of life is seen 
in Otto’s Das Heilige,. Keyserling’s Travel Diary, and Walther 
Rathenau’s sociological writings. But even such touching docu- 
ments as Rosa Luxemburg’s letters, written in prison during the 
war, find—we gratefully note—a place in the lucid and embracing 
study. 

A more pessemistic mind, emphasizing different aspects of present 
German life and thought, might reach quite different conclusions ; 
but it is the spirit of youth pervading the new movements, which— 
it seems to me—justifies Professor Herforth’s views and hopes ex- 
pressed in these words: “a people deliberately left untrained in 
politics, and accustomed to think in terms of provincial, class, or 
occupational, rather than national, interests, found itself thrown 
back upon its own intellectual, moral and cultural resources if it 
was to be saved from complete disintegration and anarchy. Those 
intellectual, moral, and cultural resources were, however, immense, 
and they were finally destined, we may venture even now to say 
with assurance, not merely to save Germany’s integrity, but to re- 
store her greatness.” (p. 6)? 

A rare union of opposite gifts Professor Herforth finds in Wal- 
ther Rathenau: “the wealth of mind, the quickness of heart and 
sense, the acuteness and comprehensiveness of imagination which 
make whatever is abstract, concrete and human and positive; which 


2 Readers may gauge the soundness of Professor Herforth’s methods and 
judgments from the other articles (Danton and Milton, A Sketch of the 
History of Shakespeare’s Influence on the Continent, A Russian Shake- 
spearian, The Culture of Bolshevic Russia, National and Internationai 
Ideals in the English Poets), the subject of which does not lie in the 
reviewer’s domain. 
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bring philosophy from the clouds to the service of the state and 
the factory and the home.” The American student may test this 
judgment for himself from Mr. Hatfield’s judicious selection of 
Rathenau’s Reden and from the editor’s terse and compact intro- 
duction, which—authoritative on account of personal acquaintance 
with Rathenau and of acute study of his works—concurs with 
Professor Herforth’s valuation of the man. There is no sentence 
in these six political and economic speeches that is not packed with 
keen thinking and at the same time not vibrating with a feeling 
of deep responsibility, engendered by the love of the speaker’s coun- 
try and aiming at making this very sentiment fruitful for the 
peace and progress of mankind. Teachers and students of German 
owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Hatfield for such a timely as 
well as practical and scholarly gift. : 

That Rathenau meant Hélderlin with the ‘ greatest of all great 
Suabian singers’ on page 100 may be appended here upon the 
expressed wish of the editor as my modest discovery. 


ERNST FEISE. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (to 1400), Interpreted from Repre- 
sentative Works. By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1928. Pp. 321. $2.50. This volume continues, perhaps 
completes, the survey begun by Professor Baldwin in his earlier 
volume Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic. The two works taken together 
make a most valuable and a unique program, or syllabus, of a huge 
process of historical development that continued for about 2000 
years without a single radical break from the traditions established 
in Greek society. But within this process changes and adaptations 
appeared, as the Pagan and Christian centuries flowed on, which 
make it about the most formidable of all subjects of literary history. 
To have found a method of presenting it, even in outline, in two 
small volumes, is a remarkable achievement; and one may guess 
that the method which Professor Baldwin has followed has been 
evolved from many years of enthusiastic experiment in teaching his 
subject. Hard things are often said about the present state of 
teaching in our colleges and universities ; it is permissible to indulge, 
on this occasion, a feeling of pride and self-satisfaction in the fact 
that from a class-room of a large city-university of the modern 
type emerges a work so learned and so humane. 
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The method employed is, quite frankly, that of a glorified sylla- 
bus, and it is hard to see how any other would have been possible. 
The subjects of the chapters are some of them chronologically 
determined, some of them topically; but there proves to be no con- 
flict. First, there is a description of the sophistic rhetoric and style 
out of which patristic prose developed; then the early Christian 
theory of preaching, with Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana as the 
source and text; then the centuries 400-700, and then the Carolin- 
gians (the history of accentual Latin verse and a full description of 
it occupies the major place in these chapters) ; then the centuries 
of scholasticism, and the new relation between logic and rhetoric 
(three chapters) ; then a sketch of the ars dictaminis (a develop- 
ment in style that seems to the present reviewer to deserve more 
elaborate historical and formal treatment than Professor Baldwin 
accords it; it is as characteristic a product of medieval culture 
as Gothic architecture) ; a chapter on the as-yet neglected subject 
of medieval preaching; and finally a long chapter, too comprehen- 
sive, it may be, yet with a unity of purpose, describing how the 
medieval theories of poetry worked out in all the vernacular poetries 
of Europe, from Old Norse epic to Chaucer. 

It is in this last chapter that a critic might accuse Professor 
Baldwin of “catering ” to popular or pupil taste inappropriately. 
Yet it is here that the idea comes out most clearly which dominates 
the book and gives it a special kind of unity. From the beginning 
the work has been partly shaped by the idea that the true poetic 
is always tending to be subordinated to, or submerged in, the 
sister discipline of rhetoric, or, in other words, that the doctrine 
of free and creative imagination is always being lost in a formalism 
of the schools. The section on Chaucer is very illuminating on this 
theme ; and in several places Professor Baldwin has strikingly illus- 
trated it by literary facts of the 18th and 19th centuries. Indeed 
the whole book is thoroughly alive and modern, though it must 
be said that a good many readers would wonder to hear it so 
described. 


MORRIS W. CROLL. 


Studien zur Geschichte und Characteristik des Refrains in der 
englischen Literatur. By FrrepricH G. RUHRMANN. Anglistische 
Forschungen, vol. 64. Heidelberg, 1927. Pp. 179. Whatever 
faults are to be found in this work are to be credited to the character 
of its subject and its author’s too-conscientious view of its require- 
ments, and not at all to deficiencies in his judgment, knowledge, 
and taste. If he had confined himself to “ Studies” of particular 
problems, or of one of several problems, he might have done more 
while seeming to do less; but he has actually done less while seem- 
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ing to do more. The desire for completeness has involved him 
in a chronological survey which is necessarily shallow in the same 
degree that it is broad and inclusive. The study of the refrain in 
English folk-poetry would alone have been more than adequate for 
a work of this size and character. When it is limited to a chapter 

of 32 pages it can accomplish no more than a restatement of old 
controversies and a rehearsing of old arguments. What can be 
done, for instance, with the refrain as proof of communal authorship 
ship of primitive poetry, or with the possible influence of the Latin 
classics on the refrain in Anglo-Saxon poetry, in half-a-dozen or 
a dozen pages? And, in the longer chapter on the “ poetry of art ” 
the same criticism holds. A more substantial result would have 
been achieved if the author had devoted his excellent scholarship 
and his gift of literary criticism to the study, say, of Elizabethan 
lyric or that of the Victorians. : 

Having said this, however, a reviewer must correct the balance 
by adding that Herr Ruhrmann displays an unusual combination 
of scholarship with literary insight. Even his psychological terms 
never become pedantic! He knows how to write both clearly and 
briefly. And at certain points, where his subject allows, he shows 
himself a critic capable of exquisite interpretations. If it were 
not too long, a sentence describing the mystical virtue of remem- 
bered phrases in Tennyson’s spiritual experience would be quoted 
here in illustration of this statement. In brief, the work is far 
above the ordinary dissertation level. 

MORRIS W. CROLL. 


A new series of German textbooks is being published by F. S. 
Crofts and Co. under the editorship of A. B. Faust. The first 
four volumes, well printed and bound and apparently carefully ) 
edited, make an excellent impression. Mr. Clifford E. Gates and j 
Mr. Erwin T. Mohme present short stories by Ebner-Eschenbach 
and Zahn, Mr. Faust a completely revised edition of Heine’s 
Prose, which originally appeared in the Macmillan Series, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fleissner in their Deutsches Literatur-Lesebuch 
have successfully accomplished the difficult task of telling in a 
popular and most interesting manner the story of German literature 
for beginners. Other volumes are in preparation; Goethe’s Faust | 
has been promised by Mr. Hohlfeld. j 
E. F. 


Neues Lesebuch fiir Oberprima. Classes de Philosophie et de 

Mathematiques élémentaires. Par F. Menzav et L. Betey. Paris: 

Henri Didier, 1928. The Kaiser, Nietzsche, the Pan-Germans are 
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resurrected and killed all over again in the first part of this 
book and, after hatred and fear have been instilled in the breast 
of the young Frenchman, he may enjoy the chapters on German 
Kultur if he have any gusto left for it. Before the war the defeat 
of 1870 and the lost provinces served as an excuse for such question- 
able pedagogical practice. What excuse is there now? 

BE. F. 


The Cid as a Courtly Hero: from the Amadis to Corneille. By 
BarBaRa MarTutka (Institute of French Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 54 pp.). The chief contention of this essay is that 
the courtly qualities introduced by Castro into the character of the 
Cid are due in large measure to the episode of Sidonia and Florisel 
in the Amadis. Unfortunately the author does not take into con- 
sideration the great difference that exists between philandering 
Florisel and faithful Rodrigo, between jilted Sidonia, thirsting for 
revenge, and Ximena, ready to sacrifice her own desires to her 
father’s memory. Nor does Miss M. tell us to what extent she has 
exhausted the possibilities of Castro’s having been influenced by 
life about him, literary conventions of his day, or earlier romantic 
tales in Spanish, Italian, or French. Certainly her investigation 
cannot be considered exhaustive, if she has looked no farther for 
sources than she has looked for examples in French dramatic lit- 
erature of the “sword and head” motif, for, though there were 
many more to be found, the five cases she mentions (pp. 50-1) are 
taken, with one exception, straight from Dr. Riddle’s Genesis and 
Sources of Corneille’s Tragedies (pp. 12,13). Doubtless through 
haste in correcting her proof, she fails, like Castro, to mention her 


source. 
H. OC. L. 


The Poems of John Philips. Edited by M. G. Luoyp THomas 
(The Percy Reprints). Oxford, 192%. Pp. lvii+ 123. This 
careful edition of the poems of John Philips is, in fact, more than 
a reprint. In the Introduction the editor gives the known bio- 
graphical facts about Philips, with new material from manuscripts 
in the Bodleiean, the British Museum, and from the publications 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. A Bibliographical 
Note aims to describe all editions of Philips’s poems up to 1720, 
although printings of parts of his works in collections from 1713 
onwards are not recorded. Keach poem is printed from the last 
and most correct text issued during the author’s life, with earlier 
variants noted where there are any. There are nineteen pages 
of notes and several interesting appendices. Such careful editing 
of minor classics has been rare in the field of English literature. 


BRIEF MENTION. 67 


Mr. Thomas makes no mention of the first edition of Cyder 
bound up as an integral part of the second edition of The Annual 
Miscellany for the Year 1694, published by Tonson late in 1708 
or early in 1709 (the title-page is dated 1708, but a separate title- 
page for Letters and Poems, Amorous and Gallant on page 329 is 
dated 1709). Philips’s poem comes at the end of the volume, after 
page 406, and has not been altered in any way, either in title-page, 
signatures or pagination, for inclusion in the Miscellany. That it 
was Tonson’s own method of marketing remainders of the first 
edition of Cyder (which was issued January 29, 1708), appears 
from the inclusion of the title of the poem in the table of contents 
of the Miscellany, with the false page reference 407, and from the 
catch-word Cyder at the bottom of page 406. 

LOUIS I, BREDVOLD. 


A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By R. A. WiLLMorr. 
The Scholartis Press, London, 1928. Pp. 235. Published in 1849 
and not reprinted since 1864, this agreeable volume is well worth the 
attractive dress which the Scholartis Press gives it. The introduc- 
tion by Mr. Eric Partridge, who modestly signs himself E. P., is ex- 
cellent. Willmott was a discriminating lover of nature and of poetry, 
and his many quotations from minor poets of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century are often worth rescuing from obscurity. 
Only occasionally are they commonplace. The author has a genuine 
gift of phrase and a fine enthusiasm of the Hazlittian order, which 
he generally succeeds in conveying to the reader. Of Milton’s 
indebtedness to Sophocles he says: “ The violets of Colonus peep 
out under the hedges of Milton’s ‘ Eden’.” And the following sen- 
tence gives as well as any the flavor of the whole book: “ Sitting 
under a tree this evening, with the Faery Queen in my hand, it 
was curious to watch the sunset falling like dewdrops through the 
boughs, and spotting the page with golden green.” 

A man who writes like this can hardly be called a literary dilet- 
tante. And Wilmott, though a clergyman, is only occasionally 
didactic. He liked to be known as the biographer of Jeremy 
Taylor; and any man who loves “ the Shakespeare of divines,” has 
fed on the sacred dews of poetry. Willmott falls below this level, 
but his book has something of Taylor’s richness of image. And it 
is often intimately gossipy, as when he tells us that Johnson and 
Thomson had two feelings in common—a passion for wall-fruit and 
lying in bed; and that Thomson “ delighted to draw down the 
rich plum, with the blue on it, into his mouth without the help 
of his hands, which hung listlessly in his pockets.” This habit is 
worthy of Keats. But Keats could translate his sensations much 
more vividly than either Thomson or Willmott. Yet it is of Keats 
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that Willmott reminds one—rather faintly, to be sure—in several 
passages. No reader will escape from this book without a pleasant 
backward gaze. 


HARRY T. BAKER. 
Goucher College. 


Bibliography, Practical, Enumeratwe, Historical. An Intro- 
ductory Manual. By Henry Bartiert VAN Hosen and FRANK 
KELLER WALTER. Scribner’s, 1928. Pp. xvi-+ 519. $7.50. The 
authors of a general treatise on bibliography take all knowledge 
for their province and essay a hopeless task. To bring into or- 
ganic unity and a reasonable compass all the multifarious mat- 
ters that belong in such a work is quite impossible. Yet the 
attempt must be made, for the apparatus of scholarship grows daily 
more elaborate and the bibliographical labor preliminary to ef- 
fective research steadily increases. The result of the present 
undertaking is a book of such practical usefulness that it belongs 
in every reference library and deserves mention at the beginning 
of the year in every graduate seminary. 

In the first two chapters the authors introduce their subject 
and offer helpful counsel as to the beginning, prosecution, and 
and completion of a piece of research. They follow this with four 
chapters devoted to subject bibliography in general and in the vari- 
ous specific fields of scholarship. Chapters VII to XI take the 
point of view of the library, passing from a discussion of library 
science to an account of reference works and bibliographies, both 
national and universal. This section of the book will be service- 
able to librarians in two ways: it will be illuminating to begin- 
ners in their own art and mystery and it will give to graduate 
students and other serious readers such an insight into library 
methods and difficulties as will make them more tolerant critics of 
the shortcomings of catalogues and bookstacks. At chapter XIT 
there begins a survey of the history of writing and printing, amply 
illustrated, followed by a chapter on book decoration, bookselling, 
and publishing and concluded in Chapter XV with a summary 
of the history and resources of libraries. 

The book is admirably annotated with a bibliographical appendix 
listing more than sixteen hundred titles, and is efficiently indexed. 
The character of the material and the original purpose of its 
compilation, namely, use in courses of lectures given by the auth- 
ors, are responsible for some incoherence of structure. No part 
of the book, however, could be spared without loss, and the whole 
is the product of painstaking and competent scholarship. 


J. C. F. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Achtnich, K.—Laughing Teachers and 
Laughing Pupils: English Humour in 
three hundred Anecdotes, Sketches and 
Jokes. Leipzig: Emil Rohmkopf, 1928. 
Pp. 165. 

Avery, Elizabeth; Dorsey, Jane; and 
Sickles, Vera A.—First Principles of Speech 
Training. New York and London: Apple- 
ton, 1928. Pp xxxviii+ 518. $3.00. 

Bailey, Marcia Edgerton.—A Lesser Hart- 
ford Wit, Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, 1771- 
1798 (University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 11). Orono, Maine: University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 150. 


Baugh, Albert C (ed.).—The Return of 
the Native by Thomas Hardy (Modern 
Readers’ Series). New York: Macmillan, 
1928. Pp. xxvi+ 455. $.80. [Excellent 
type, paper, and binding; a useful bio- 
graphical and critical introduction.] 

Baum, Paul Franklin (ed.).—The House 
of Life, a Sonnet-sequence by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Harvard University Press, 1928. 
Pp. xiv + 242. $3.00. 

Bridges, Robert.—Collected Essays, Papers, 
ete., II and III. Mew York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 31-70. $1.00. 

Chase, Mary Ellen and Macgregor, 
Margaret Eliot (eds.).—The Writing of 
Informal Essays. New York: Holt, 1928. 
Pp. vii + 357. $2.00. [Some fifty essays, 
mainly contemporary, chosen for the aver- 
age rather than the exceptional student and 
arranged according to difficulty.] 

Collins, V. H. (ed.).—Selected Letters of 
Byron. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. viii+ 166. $1.50. [An 
attractive, useful book containing 63 letters, 
3 pages of introduction and 18 notes.] 

Cooper, Lane.—A Concordance of Boethius, 
the five Theological Tractates and the 
Consolation of Philosophy. Cambridge: 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1928. 
Pp. xii + 467. $5.00. 

Cromwell, Otelia——Thomas Heywood, a 
Study in the Elizabethan Drama of every- 
day Life (Yale Studies in English 
LXXVIII). Yale University Press, 1928. 
Pp. viii +234. $2.50. 

De Maar, H. G., and Giinther, J. H. A— 
A Handbook of English Idiom, Vol. II, Eng- 
lish Synonyms and Homonyms, Fifth Ed. 
Groningen: J. B. Wolters’ U. M., 1928. 
Pp. viii+ 407. F 4, 90. [Aims “to point 


out the nicer distinctions between synony- 
mous words”; the illustrations are drawn 
from “authors of the last fifty years.”] 

Draper, John W. (ed.).—A Century of 
Broadside Elegies, being Ninety English and 
Ten Scotch Broadsides [Illustrating the 
Biography and Manners of the Seventeenth 
Century, photographically reproduced. 
London: Ingpen and Grant, 1928. Pp. xviii 
+ 229. £3. 3s. 

Forsythe, Robert Stanley.—A Noble Rake, 
the Life of Charles, Fourth Lord Mohun, 
Being a Study in the Historical Background 
of Thackeray’s “ Henry Esmond.” Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xviii + 310. 
$3.50. 

Furness, Clifton Joseph (ed.).— Walt 
Whitman’s Workshop. A Collection of Un- 
published Manuscripts. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. Pp. xvi +265. $7.50. 

Harvey, P. Caspar.—Practice Handbook in 
English Composition for College Students. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. Pp. 19 + 350. 

Johnson, R. Brimley (ed.).—The Lives of 
Cleopatra and Octavia by Sarah Fielding. 
London: The Scholartis Press, 1928. Pp. 
xliv + 183. 7s. 6d. 

Lieder, Paul Robert; Lovett, Robert 
Morss; and Root, Robert Kilburn (ed.).— 
British Poetry and Prose, a Book of Read- 
ings. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 
xxxvi + 1346+ xvi. $4.50. [An attrac- 
tive volume more comprehensive though no 
larger than similar works; from Beowulf 
through Masefield; with an indexed map.] 

Manley, John Matthews (ed.).—Canter- 
bury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. New 
York: Holt, 1928. Pp. x + 721. 

Martin, L. C. (ed.).—The Poems of 
Nathaniel Wanley. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xx + 88. $2.50. 

Meredith, Joseph Arthur and Jack, William 
Shaffer.— Outline English Grammar for 
Romanic Language Students. Philadelphia: 
1928. Pp. 22. $.40. 

Peacock, W. (ed.).—English Verse in 5 
volumes. Vol. I, The Early Lyrics to 
Shakespeare (The World’s Classics). New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1928. 

xvi + 451. $.80. [Generous selections, well 
chosen, printed in a large, clear type.] 

Rand, Edward Kennard.—Founders of the 
Middle Ages. Harvard University Press, 
1928. Pp. ix+ 365. $4.00 

Smith, Logan Pearsall (ed.).—A Treasury 
of English Aphorisms. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1928. Pp. viii + 262. $2.00. 

Smith, Robert Metcalf (ed.).—Types of 
Philosophie Drama (World Drama Series). 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. Pp. vi + 
524. $1.65. [The Book of Job, Prometheus 
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Unbound of Aeschylus and of Shelley, 
Everyman, Dr. Faustus, Samson Agonistes, 
Manfred, The Life of Man.] 

——Types of World Tragedy. (The 
same. Pp. x + 667.) [Oedipus the King, 
Medea, Phaedra, Othello, The Cenci, Ghosts, 
The Weavers, The Lower Depths.—Both 
volumes printed in large type with a criti- 
cal introduction to each play.] 

Thorp, Willard.—The Triumph of Real- 
ism in Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1612 
(Princeton Studies in English, Number 3). 
Princeton University Press, 1928. Pp. ix 
+ 142. $2.00. 


Weller, Earle Vonard.—Keats and Mary 
Tighe. The Poems of Mary Tighe with 
Parallel Passages from the Work of John 
Keats. New York: Century Co. for the M. 
L. A., 1928. Pp. xxiv + 333. $3.50. 

Williams, Stanley T. (ed.).—Letters from 
Sunnyside and Spain by Washington Irving. 
9 University Press, 1928. Pp. vi +80. 

2.00. 


Zachrisson, R. E.—Modern Engelsk Virld- 
siskddning. I Litteraturens Spegel. Up- 
psala och Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri-A.-B., 1928. Pp. 176. Kr. 4. 
[Ideas and attitude towards life of Hardy, 
Kipling, Galsworthy, Shaw, and Wells.] 


GERMAN 


Aits, Borchert—Sport in der Dichtung. 
Baden und Schwimmen im altnord. u. ger- 
man. Schrifttum. Hof a. 8.: R. Lion [1928]. 
25 pp. M. 1. 

Bauch, Bruno.—Goethe und die Philoso- 
phie. [Philosophie und Geschichte, - 20.] 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928. 36 pp. M. 1.80. 

Behaghel, Otto.—Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache. 5., verb. u. stark erw. Aufl. [Grund- 
riss der Germ. Philol. 3.] Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 1928. xxix, 587 pp. M. 18. 

Bierwirth, H. C.—Elementary Lessons in 
German, with lists of useful words and stem 
groups. New York: Holt [1928]. x, 203 
pp. $1.60. 

Bindtner, Josef—Adalbert Stifter. Sein 
Leben u. s. Werk. Nach den neuesten For- 
#chungen. Wien: E. Strache, 1928. 360 pp., 
plates. M. 6. 

Bloomfield, Leonard.—First German Book. 
New York: Century Co. [1928]. xii, 397 
Pp. $1.85. 

Bohm, Wilh.—Hélderlin. Bd. 1. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1928. viii, 502 pp. M. 16. 

Braune, Wilh.—Althochdeutsches Lese- 
buch. Zusammengestellt u. mit Glossar vers. 
9. Aufi., bearb. von Karl Helm. JHalle: 
Niemeyer, 1928. viii, 287 pp. M. 6. 

Brechenmacher, J. K.—Deutsches Namen- 


buch [Deutsche Sprachkunde, Bd. 3]. Stutt- 
gart: A. Bonz & Co., 1928. xii, 388 pp. 
M. 8. 

Brinkmann, Hennig.—Zu Wesen und Form 
mittelalterlicher Dichtung. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1928. vii, 204 pp. M. 8. 


Brooks, Sidney—America and Germany 
1918-1925. Second ed. rev. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928. xx, 167 pp. $2.00. 


Brésel, Kurt.—Veranschaulichung im 
Realismus, Impressionismus und Friihexpres- 
sionismus. [Wortkunst. N. F. H. 2.] Miin- 
chen: M. Hueber, 1928. vii, 64 pp. M. 2.50. 


Biinte, Gerhard.—Zur Verskunst der 
deutschen Stanze. [Bausteine zur Ge- 
schichte d. deu. Lit. 22.] Halle: Niemeyer, 
1928. v, 177 pp. M. 6. 


Burdach, Konr.—Reinmar der Alte und 
Walther von der Vogelweide. 2. bericht. 
Aufl. mit. erg. Aufsiitzen iiber d. altdeu. 
Lyrik. Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. vii, 438 + 
2 pp. M. 14. 

Cullmann, Fritz—Der Apostel Petrus in 
der ilteren deutschen Literatur, mit bes. 
Berticksichtigung seiner Darstellung im 
Drama. [Giessener Beitriige 22.] Giessen: 
v. Miinchow, 1928. 54 pp. M. 3. 


Flom, G. T.—Fragment AM 315E of the 
Older Gulathing Law. From an Old Nor- 
wegian Codex of the XIIIth Century with 
Facsimile and Introduction. [Univ. of IIli- 
nois Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. XIII, 
No. 1.] Urbana: Univ. of Ill. Press, 1928. 
42 pp. $1.00. 

Grimmelshausen, H. J. C. v.—Springins- 
feld. Abdruck der dltesten Originalausg. 
(1670) mit den Lesarten d. anderen zu 
Lebzeiten d. Verf. erschienenen Ausg. Hrsg. 
v. J. H. Scholte. [Neudr. deu. Literatur- 
werke d. 16. u. 17. Jh. Nr. 249-252.] Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1928. xxxix, 139 pp. M. 4. 


Griitzmacher, Lisel—Franz Horn, ein 
Nachfahre der Romantik. [Universitas, 
H. 5.] Miinster: Universititsverl., 1928. 
viii, 204 pp. M. 6.50. 

Grupe, Walter—Mundts und Ktihnes 
Verhiltnis zu Hegel u. s. Gegnern. [Her- 
maea, 20.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. 98 pp. 
M. 4. 

Giinther, H. R. G—Jung-Stilling. Ein 
Beitrag zur Psychologie des deutschen Pietis- 
mus. Miinchen: E. Reinhardt, 1928. 186 
pp. M. 6.50. 

Haack, Karl.—Der religiése und ethische 
Charakter der Vaterlandsliebe Fichtes. Diss. 
Erlangen. Wohlau: Schlesische Dorfzeitung, 
1927. 128 pp. 

Haug, Martin.—Entwicklung und Offen- 
barung bei Lessing. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1928. 128 pp. M. 4. 
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Hoffmanns, P, L., Wéorterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache Mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf die Schwierigkeiten in der Beug- 
ung, Fiigung, Bedeutung und Schreibart 
der Worter und mit vielen erlauternden 
Beispielen aus dem praktischen Leben. Neu- 
bearb. von Gustav Mohr. 9. Aufl. Leipzig: 
.¥ Brandstetter [1928]. iv, 620 pp. 


Ibel, Rudolf.—Hofman von Hofmanswal- 
dau. Studien zur Erkenntnis deutscher 
Barokdichtung. [Germanische Studien, H. 
59]. Berlin: Ebering, 1928. 207 pp. M. 8. 


Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippenberg. Bd. 
7. 1927-1928. Mit 8 Bildtafeln. Leipzig: 
Insel-Verlag [1928]. 322 pp. M. 6. 


Jarislowsky, Johanna.—Schillers tibertra- 
gungen aus Vergil im Rahmen der deut- 
schen Aeneis-Ubersetzung des 18. Jhs. 
[Jenaer germ. Forschungen. 12.] Jena: 
Frommann, 1928. x, 247 pp. M. 12. 

Karsten, T. E—Die Germanen. Eine Ein- 
fihrung in die Geschichte ihrer Sprache 
und Kultur. [Grundriss d. germ. Philol. 


9.] Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928. x, 241 " 
4 plates. M. 13. 


Kieckers, Ernst.—Handbuch der vergleich- 
enden gotischen Grammatik. Miinchen: M. 
Hueber, 1928. xx, 288 pp. M. 38.50. 

Lasch, A., u. Borchling, C.—Mittelnieder- 
deutsches Handworterbuch. Lfg. 1: a bis 


attik. Bearb. v. A. Lasch. [Wérterbiicher, 
hrsg. vom Ver. f. deu. Sprachforschung. Bd. 
2.) Hamburg: K. Wachholtz, 1928. xv, 
172. 4°. M. 4. 


Lingelbach, Helene.—Der Enterbte und 
Verfemte als tragischer Typus. Zur Prob- 
lemgeschichte neuerer deutscher Dichtung. 
Jena: Frommann, 1928. iii, 87 pp. M. 2.80. 

Lutz, Hans.—Schillers Anschauungen von 
Kultur und Natur. [German. Studien, H. 
3 Berlin: Ebering, 1928. viii, 299 pp. 


Marti, Hugo.— Rainer Maria Rilke— 
Henrik Ibsen. 2. Reden. [Schriften der 
Freistudentenschaft Bern, H. 3.] Bern: A. 
Francke, 1928. 12 pp. Fr. 0.80. 


Michels, Victor.—Zur Handschriftenkritik 
des Nibelungenliedes. [Abh. d. Siichs. Akad. 
a Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Bd. 39, Nr. 4.] 

ipzig: Hirzel, 1928. iii, 101 

Niederdeutsche Klinggedichte. — (Verf. 
wahrscheinlich Anton Rulmann.) Hrsg. v. 
Alb. Leitzmann. [Neudr. deu. Literatur- 
werke d. 16. u. 17. Jh. Nr. 253-256.] Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1928. xix, 162 pp., 2 plates. M. 4. 


Platen, August Graf v.—Tagebiicher. Im 
Auszug hrsg. v. Erich Petzet. [Reclams 
Universal-Bibl. Nr. 6872/6875.] Leipzig: 
Reclam [1928]. 286 pp. M. 1.60. 


iii 


Péhlmann, Tobias—Die humanistische 
Gemeinde und die christliche Gemeinde aus 
den Werken Goethes und den Schriften,des 
Neuen Testaments in ihrem Verhiltnis 
dargestellt. Diss. Erlangen. Berlin: Furche- 
Verlag, 1927. 231 pp. 

Potthoff, Alfred—Hermann und das 
Volkslied. Ein Beitrag zur Léns-Forschung. 
[Beitrige zur nidersiichs. Literaturge- 
schichte, Bd. 2.] Hannover: A. Sponholtz, 
1928. 111 pp. M. 3.60. 


Radermacher, L.—Griechische Quellen zur 
Faustsage. Der Zauberer Cyprianus. Die 
Erzihlung d. Helladius. Theophilus. Eingel., 
hrsg. u. tibers. [Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitzungsber. Bd. 206, Abh. 
4.] Wien: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1927. 
277 pp. M. 10. 

Ricklefs, Jiirgen—Lessings Theorie vom 
Lachen und Weinen. [S.-A. aus Dankesgabe 
f. Alb. Leitzmann.] Jena: Frommann, 1927. 
62 pp. M. 2.20. 

Rieger, Erwin.—Stefan Zweig. Der Mann 
und das Werk. Berlin: J. M. Spaeth, 1928. 
231 pp. M 3.50. 


Riemann, Alb.—Die Aesthetik Alex. Gottl. 
Baumgartens unter bes. Berticks d. Medita- 
tiones philosophicae de nonnullis ad poema 
pertinentibus nebst einer Ubersetzung dieser 
Schrift. [Bausteine zur Geschichte d. deu. 
Lit. 21.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. xii, 146 
pp. M. 6. 

Ries, John.—Zur Wortgruppenlehre. Mit 
Proben aus einer ausfiihrlichen Wortgrup- 
penlehre der deutschen Sprache der Gegen- 
wart. [Beitrige zur Grundlegung der Syn- 
tax, H.2.] Prag: Taussig & Taussig, 1928. 
x, 151 pp. M. 12. 

Rostocker Liederbuch, Dzs, nach den Frag- 
menten der Hs. neu hrsg. von Friedr. Ranke 
u. J. M. Miiller-Blattau. [Schriften der 
Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft. Geistes- 
wissenschaftl. Kl. Jahr 4, H. 5]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1927. 114 pp., 5 plates. M. 10. 


Scheiner, Andreas.—Die Mundart Simon 
Gottlieb Brandschs. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Mediascher Mundart. [Angeb.: 
Brandsch, Des Griufvueter senj Verschen.] 
Hermannstadt: Kraft & Drotleff, 1928. vii, 
64, 51 pp. M. 5. 


Schmidt, M. L., and Glokke, E.—Deutsche 
Stunden. Lehrbuch nach der direkten 
Methode. Boston: Heath [1928]. xxix, 
368 pp. $1.60. 

Scholl, Richard—Thomas von Kandel- 
berg. Eine mhd. Marienlegende. [Form u. 
Geist, H. 7]. Miinchener Diss. Leipzig: H. 
Eichblatt, 1928. vii, 86 pp. M. 3.80. 

Schréder, August.—Kritische Studien zu 
den Gedichten Conrad Ferd. Meyers. Im 
Zusammenhang mit einer Kritik der bis 
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1926 iiber C. F. Meyer u. s. Gedichtwerk 
erschienenen Literatur. Kéln: P. Gehly, 
1928. viii, 207 pp. M. 5. 


Schuchhardt, Wolfg.—Studien zu Grim- 
melshausen, insbesondere sein Sprachstil. 
[Germ. Studien. H. 57, Rostock diss. 1926]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1928. viii, 104 pp. M.4.40. 

Schiiler, Meier.—Beitriige zur Kenntnis 
der alten jiidisch-deutschen Profanliteratur. 
[S.-A. aus Festschrift zum 75jihrigen 
Bestehen der Realschule mit Lyzeum der 
Israelitischen Religionsgesellschaft zu 
Frankfurt a. M.J. Pp. 79-131. 

Sommer, Paul.—Erliuterungen zu Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoffs “ Die Judenbuche ” ;— 
zu Konrad Ferdinand Meyers “Die Ver- 
suchung des Pescara.” [Kénigs Erliuter- 
ungen zu den Klassikern. Bdch. 216, 210.] 
Leipzig: Herm. Beyer [1928]. 48; 48 pp. 
60 Pf. each. 

Spuler, Otto.—Versuch der praktischen 
Anwendung der Strukturpsychologie Spran- 
gers an E. T. A. Hoffmann. Diss. Erlangen. 
Neustrelitz: Otto Wagner, 1926. 60 pp. 


Thon, Luise.—Die Sprache des deutschen 
Impressionismus. [Wortkunst. N. F. H. 1.] 
Miinchen: M. Hueber, 1928. viii, 175 pp. 
M. 7.50. 


Trube, Hans.—Friedr. Gottlob Wetzels 
Leben und Werk. Mit bes. Beriicksichtigung 
seiner Lyrik. [German. Studien, H. 58.] 
Berlin: Ebering, 1928. 180 pp. M. 6.80. 

Vondran, Hugo.—Kritik der Philosophie 
des Grafen Hermann Keyserling. Diss. 
Erlangen: Karl Déres, 1927. 73 pp. 


Vrijdaghs, Paul, and Ripman, Walter.— 
German Lyrics selected and edited. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons. xi, 186 pp. 80 cts. 


German Ballads and Narrative 
Poems, compiled and annotated. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons. vii, 183 pp. 80 cts. 

Worbs, Hildegard.—F. M. Klingers Welt- 
anschauung und kiinstlerische Gestaltungs- 
weise zur Zeit des “Orpheus.” [Hermaea, 
21.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. 83 pp. M. 4. 

Zweig, Stefan.—Die Baumeister der Welt, 
Bd. 3: Drei Dichter ihres Lebens. Casanova, 
Stendhal. Tolstoi. Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 
1928. 380 pp. M. 8. 

Zwierzina, Konrad.—Iwein 3473 und Ar- 
mer Heinrich 1046. Carl von Kraus zum 
60. Geburtstag. Graz: Leuschner & Luben- 
sky, 1928. 6 pp. 60 Pf. 


FRENCH 


Alexeyeff, M. P.—Voltaire et Schouvaloff. 
Odessa: 1928. 38 pp. 

Artrey, J. L. L. d’—Quinze ans de poésie 
fr. A travers le monde. Paris: France uni- 
verselle, 1928. viii + 343 pp. 


iv 


Bain, A. W.—Fr. poetry for students, 
London: Macmillan, 1928. xix + 203 pp. 


Bateman, G. C.—French for examinations, 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1928. xi+93 pp. 
2sh. 6d. 

Beaumarchais.—Lettres 4 Mme de Goder- 
ville. Paris: Lemerre, 19298. 237 pp. 

Bertaut, J.—Egéries du XVIIIe s. (Mme 
Diderot, Mme Helvétius, ete.) Paris: Plon, 
1928. 259 pp. 

Boileau.—Oeuvres, éd. Mongrédien. Paris: 
Garnier, 1928. 400 pp. 

Satire contre les femmes, éd. L. Per- 
ceau. Paris: Briffaut, 1927. 85 pp. 


Bond, 0. F.—Terre de France, premiéres 
lectures. Chicago: U. of C. Press, 1928. 
xiii + 257 pp. $1.50. 

Bonnerot, J.—La Sorbonne. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1927. viii + 232 pp. Fr. 15. 

Bossuet.—Lettres, éd. H. Massis. Paris: 
Tallandier, 1927. xxxii + 332 pp. 
et notre temps. Opinions de Bor- 
deaux, Claudel, Valéry, ete. Dijon: Venot, 
1928. 73 pp. 

Bourdet, M.—J. Giraudoux. Paris: Nouv. 
rev. crit., 1928. 63 pp. Fr. 6. 

Brantéme.— Dames galantes, H. 
Longnon, T. 2. Paris: Cité des livres, 1928. 
343 pp. 

Brion, M.—Gobineau. Marseilles: Cahiers 
du Sud, 1927. 88 pp. 

Campagnac, E.—La langue fr. en Alsace 
sous la Révolution. Paris: Lesot, 1927. 
47 pp. 

Cardon, A. et L.—Premiére année de 
francais de Junior High-School. New York: 
Century, 1928. xiii +261 pp. $1.50. 


Catherine de Bourbon.—Lettres et poésies 
(1570-1603), pub. p. R. Ritter. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. xiv + 237 pp. 


Cattelain, F.—L’infl. de Montesquieu sur 


les constitutions américaines. Diss. Be- 
sangon: Millot, 1927. 141 pp. 

Coirault, P.— Recherches sur _ notre 
ancienne chason populaire. Vannes: La- 


folye, 1928. 66 pp. 


Corday, M.—A. France d’aprés ses con- 
fidences et ses souvenirs. Paris: Delpeuch, 
1928. 248 pp. 


Courier, P. L.—Lettres de France et 
d’Italie. Introd. par. E. Henriot. Paris: 
Bibliophiles du papier, 1927. xxv + 260 
PP- 

Descartes.—Discours de la méthode, éd. 
P. Rives. Paris: éds. du Centaure, 1928. 
lxxxvi + 306 pp. 

Dieux, M. A—Pascal mis au service de 
ceux qui cherchent. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 
1927. 286 pp. 
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Doumergue, E.—Calvin, les hommes et les 
choses de son temps. 4me partie. T. 7. 
Neuilly-sur-Seime: éds. de la Cause, 1927. 
581 pp. Fr. 120. 

Dumolard, H.—Pages  stendhaliennes. 
Grenoble: J. Rey, 1928. 195 pp. 

Enrielh.—Folklore du Berry. T. I. Paris: 
Rev. du Centre, 1927. 155 pp. 


Faure, P.—Vingt ans d’intimité avec E. 
Rostand, préface de Mme de Noailles. 
Paris: Plon, 1928. xix + 256 pp. 

Flament, A.—Une étoile de 1830: la 
Malibran. Paris: Lafitte, 1928. 128 pp. 
Fr. 7.50. 

Forgue—T. Renaudot. 
1927. 31 pp. 

Franc-Nohain.—La vie amoureuse de La 


Fontaine. Paris: Flammarion, 1928. 187 
pp. Fr. 9. 


Goncourt, E. et J.—L’art du XVIIIe s., 
publ. p. Goncourt. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1927. 363 pp. 

Gondinet, F—E. Gondinet, auteur dram. 
(1828-88). Foia: Fra. 1927. 31 pp. 


, Haussonville, d’.— Mme de Staél et 
Allemagne. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1928. 
320 pp. Fr. 30. 

Hoesli, H.—A. Samain. Zurich diss. 
Strasburg: Heitz, 1928. 154 pp. 


Hudson, M. E—The Juxtaposition of 
accents at the rime in Fr. versification. 


Diss. Philadelphia: U. of Penn., i927. 
105 pp. 


Huysmans. — Oeuvres complétes, éd. L. 
Descaves. T. I. Paris: Crés, 1928. xxix 
+ 259 pp. 


Joignet, M.—Le Préromantisme' en 
Touraine, la duchesse de Duras. Blows: 
Jardin de la France, 1928. 36 pp. 


La Bruyére.—Les Caractéres, éd. D. 
Delafarge. 3 vols. Paris: Piazza, 1928. 
xxvii + 227 + 223 + 251 pp. 

La Fontaine.—Fables, éd. Michaut. 2 vols. 
Paris: Bossard, 1927. xxxi +305 + 347 
pp. 

Larbaud, V.—Notes sur A. Héroét et J. 
de Lingendes. Paris: Lapina, 1927. 137 
pp. 

—— Notes sur M. Scave. Paris: Arti- 
sans imprimeurs, 1926. 45 pp. 

La Rochefoucauld, G. de.—La premiére 
rédaction des Maximes de LaR. Paris: 


Soc. des écrivains amis des livres, 1927. 
207 pp. 


Lemonnier, L.—Poe et la critique fr. de 
1845 & 1875. Paris: Presses univ., 1928. 
339 pp. Fr. 35. 


— Les traducteurs de Poe en Fr. de 1845 
a 1875. C. Baudelaire. Jbid., 1928. 214 
pp. Fr. 25, 


Paris: Masson, 


Ligne, de.—Fragments de V’hist. de ma 
vie, éd. F. Leuridant. T. 1, 2. Paris: 
Plon, 1928. Ixxiii + 325 + 427 pp. 

Lomier, E.—A. France 4 Saint-Valéry- 
sur-Somme. Paris: Grande libr. univer- 
selle, 1928. 22 pp. 

Mignon, M.—Ugo Foscolo et Charles 
Dupin. Clamecy: Laballery et Brunet, 
1927. 6 pp. 

Moliére—Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, éd. 
Gache. Paris: Didier, 1928, 172 pp. Fr. 
7.20. 

Montaigne. — Oeuvres complétes, éd. 
Armaingaud. T. VI. Paris: Conard, 1927. 
435 pp. 

Morin, G.—Sainte-Beuve et la médecine. 
Paris: Bailliére, 1928. 263 pp. 

Moussiegt and Dickman.—lIntrod. to Fr. 
free composition. New York: Holt, 1928. 
vi + 261 pp. - 

Miiller-Lage.—Racontez encore.... Leip- 
gig: Rohmkopf, 1928. 204 pp. 75 cts. 

Murarasu, D.—La poésie néo-latine et la 
Renaissance des Lettres antiques en France. 
Paris: Gamber, 1928. 185 pp. 

Nerval, G. de.—Aurelia, éd. H. Clouard. 
Paris: Divan, 1928. xix + 259 pp. 

Noli, R.—Les Romantiques fr. et l’Italie. 
Diss. Dijon: Bernigaud et Privat, 1928. 
444 pp. 

Noziére.—Lugné-Poe. 
1921. 43 pp. Fr. 2. 

Paul-Boncour.—Lamennais. Paris: Alcan, 
1928. 132 pp. Fr. 12. 

Péguy, M.—La Vocation de Ch. Péguy. 
Paris: éds. du Siécle, 1926. 127 pp. 

Pimodan, G. de—Poémes choisis, éd. A. 
Dorchain. Paris: Messein, 1926. 271 pp. 

Postgate, H. B. S.—Advanced Fr. com- 
position. New York: Oxford Press, 1928. 
xvi + 206 pp. $1.25. 

Racine. —Athalie, éd. Dieuzeide. Paris: 
Didier, 1928. 247 pp. Fr. 7.20. 

Rolland, J.—Les origines latines du 
théatre comique en France (essai bibliog.). 
Paris: Rev. des études litt., 1927. 218 


Paris: Chiberre, 


PP- 

Rolland, R.—Le Jeu de l’amour et de la 
mort, ed. A. D. Menut and D. I. Chapman. 
New York: Century, 1928. xxvii + 185 
pp. $1.25. 

Seilligre, E—La Grice du romantisme 
sage. Paris: Champion, 1927. 61 pp. 

Sessely, A.—L’influence de Shakespeare 
sur A, de Vigny. Diss. Berne: éds. da 
Chandelier, 1928. 125 pp. 

Shelton, W. H.—Minimum essentials of 
Fr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1928. xiii 
+ 190 pp. 
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Staél, Mme de—Lettres & B. Constant, 
pub. p. la baronne de Nolde. Paris: Kra, 
1928. 167 pp. Fr. 35. 


Starkie, E.—Les sources du lyrisme dans 
la poésie de Verhaeren. Diss. Paris: 
Boceard, 1927. 341 pp. 


Stendhal—Souvenirs d’égotisme, éd. H. 
Martineau. Paris: Divan, 1927. xx+ 
213 pp. 

Tisseau, P.—Une comédienne sous la 
Révolution, M.-E. Joly. Paris: la Bonne 
Idée, 1928. 151 pp. Fr. 15. 


Tragédie du sac de Cabriéres.—Pub. p. 
F. Benoit. Marseilles: Inst. hist. de Prov- 
ence, 1927. 96 pp. 

Truc, G.—Claudel. 
crit., 1925. 64 pp. 


Valéry, P.—Essai sur Stendhal. Paris: 
Schiffrin, 1927. 109 pp. 


Voltaire—Contes et romans, éd. Pau- 
philet. 5 vols. Paris: Piazza, 1928. 
xciv + 1301 pp. 

Welter, J. Th—L’Exemplum dans la litt. 
relig. et didac. du Moyen Age. Paris: 
Guitard-Occitania, 1928. 566 pp. Fr. 40. 


La Tabula exemplorum. IJbid., 1928. 
152 pp. Fr. 20. 

Wilke, H—A. Dumas pére als Dramati- 
ker. Diss. Munich: Hilgert, 1927. v+ 
42 pp. 


Paris: Nouv. rev. 


ITALIAN 
Alfieri, Vittorio—Virginia. Introduzione 
e commento di L. D’Amore. Lanciano: G. 
Carabba, 1928. 16mo., 125 pp. L. 3. (Clas- 
sici italiani e stranieri.) 
Alighieri, Dante.—I] Canzoniere e la Vita 
nuova, con Il Fiore e le Egloghe latine. 


Firenze: G. Barbéra, 1928. 528 pp. L. 10. | 


(Collezione Diamante.) 


Annuario del r. istituto tecnico Luigi 
Amabile di Avellino per gli anni scolastici 
1924-25 e 1925-26; anno II e III. Avellino: 
Tip. Pergola, 1927. 105 pp. (Cerreti, A., 
Con Dante e per Dante: considerazioni sugli 
studi danteschi di Luigi Valli. Melillo, G., 
Note lessicali sui dialetti della Capitanata 
e dell’Irpinia. Cola, A., Problema dio- 
fanteo. ) 


Arnaldi-Cesaris Demel.—Scritti vari pub- 
blicati dagli alunni della r. scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa per le nozze —. Pisa: 
Arti graf. Pacini Mariotti, 1928. 177 pp. 

Barbagallo, Silvia.—L/articolo nella lingua 
dei primi poeti siciliani. Catania: Tip. 
fratelli Viaggio-Campo, 1927. 56 pp. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni.—Il Decameron, a 
cura di A. Avelardi. Vol. I. Sancasciano 
Pesa: Soc. edit. Toscana, 1928. xix + 476 


vi 


pp. L. 5. (Biblioteca classica popolare 
italiana e straniera, no. 18.) 

Bucci, G.—La poesia di Orazio Lapini. 
Arezzo: U. Viviani, 1928. 155 pp. L. 6.60, 
(Collana di pubblicazioni storiche e lette- 
rarie aretine, no. 25.) 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo. — Autoritratto 
da le sue “ Rime.” Frammenti scelti a cura 
di A. Sarno. Napoli: Tip. Acquarulo e 
Iaccarino, 1928. 14 pp. 

Della Croce, Giulio Cesare. — Bertoldo, 
Bertoldino e Cacasenno. Libro divertente e 
morale ove l’uomo saggio trovera molto da 
ammirare e l’ignorante molto da imparare. 
Nuova edizione. Milano-Sesto 8. Giovanni: 
Madella e C., 1926. 192 pp. L. 2.50. 


Donati, B.—Gli studi universitari del Vico. 
Modena: Universita degli studi, 1927. 52 
pp. L. 7. (Pubblicazioni della facolta di 
giurisprudenza della r. universita di Modena, 
no. 26.) 

Doni, Anton Francesco.—I marmi; a cura 
di E. Chidrboli. Voll. I e II. Bari: G. 
Laterza e figli, 1928. 2 vols., 283, 282 pp. 
L. 40. (Serittori d’Italia, ni. 106-107.) 

Equini, A—I grandi lirici d’Italia: Dante, 
Petrarca, Tasso, Parini, Foscolo, Leopardi, 
Manzoni, Carducci. Con note ad uso delle 
scuole medie superiori, a cura di —. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1928. xii + 498 pp. 
L. 18. 

Facchinetti, V.—La leggenda francescana. 
Con introduzione di —. Illustrazioni di J. 
Segrelles. Milano: Casa edit. “S. Lega 
eucaristica,” 1927. 4to., 108 pp. 

Fava, D.—Catalogo degli incunabuli della 
r. Biblioteca Estense di Modena. Firenze: 
L. S. Olschki, 1928. vi-+ 331 pp. L. 120. 
(Biblioteca di bibliografia italiana; supple- 
menti periodici a “La Bibliofilia,” no. 7.) 

Ferrero, G. G.—La poesia Pascoliana. 
Roma: “ Ausonia,” 1927. 51 pp. L. 3. 

Forcella, R.—D’Annunzio, 1884-1885. 
Tomo II. Roma: Fondazione “ Leonardo” 
per la cultura italiana, 1928. 368 pp. L. 15. 
(Guide bibliografiche, ni. 37-39.) 

Fusinato, A—Poesie. Con prefazione e 
note di G. Busato. Padova: Libr. Grego- 
riana, 1928. 176 pp. L. 2. (Collezione 
poetica “Il Lauro,” no. 8.) 

Galiani, Ferdinando.—Le pid belle pagine, 
scelte da F. Flora. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 
1927. xiii +249 pp. (Le pid belle pagine 
degli scrittori italiani scelte da scrittori 
viventi, no. 40.) 

Gerosa, P. P.—L’umanesimo agostiniano 
del Petrarca. Parte I: L’influenza psicolo- 
gica. Torino: Soc. edit. Internazionale, 1927. 
159 pp. L. 15.60. (Biblioteca del “ Didaska- 
leion,” no. 2.) 

Guardione, F.—Nuovi scritti su Ugo Fos- 
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colo. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1827. 135 pp. 
L. 8. (Biblioteca Sandron di scienze e 
lettere, no. 116.) 

Leonardo da Vinci.—Prose. Introduzione 
e note di L. Negri. Torino: Unione tip. 
edit. Torinese, 1928. xx-+ 267 pp. L. 9. 
(Collezione di classici italiani con note; 
seconda serie, no. 40.) 


Leopardi, Giacomo.—Operette morali; a 
cura di A. Donati. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1928. 344 pp. L. 25. (Scrittori 
d'Italia, no. 105; Opere di G. Leopardi, no. 
2.) 

Luiso, F. P.—L’anziano di Santa Zita. 
Incca: Scuola tip. Artigianelli, 1927. 33 
pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Miscellanea lucchese 
di studi storici e letterari in onore di 8S. 
Bongi,” Lucca, 1927.) 

Mameli, Goffredo.—Studi e documenti su 
—e la Repubblica romana; 1899. Serie I. 
Imola: Coop. tip. edit. P. Galeati, 1927. 
256 pp. (Societa nazionale per la storia 
del Risorgimento; pubblicazioni del comitato 
romano. ) 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—Storia della colon- 
na infame, a cura di M. Ziino. Napoli: 
F. Perrella, 1928. 212 pp. L. 12. (Biblio- 
teca rara: testi e documenti di letteratura, 
d’arte e di storia; terza serie, ni. 73-78.) 

Mazzola, G.—V. Annuario del r. istituto 
tecnico Michele Fodera in Agrigento, a cura 
di —. Agrigento: Tip. Nones, 1928. 239 pp. 

Motzo, B. R.—Studi [cagliaritani] di 
storia e filologia. Vol. I. Cagliari: R. Uni- 
versita, 1927. viii+ 182 pp. L. 20. 

Palmieri, Matteo.—Libro del poema 
chiamato Citta di Vita composto da —. 
Transcribed from the Laurentian MS XL 53 
and compared with the Magliabechian II 
ii 41, by Margaret Rooke. Part II: Book 
II xvi-xxxiv, Book III. 268 pp. Northamp- 
ton, Mass.: 1928. (Smith College Studies 
in Modern Languages, IX, 1-4.) 

Pansa, G.—Miti, leggende e superstizioni 
dell’Abruzzo. Studf comparati. Vol. II. 
aoe U. Caroselli, 1927. vii + 396 pp. 

. 35. 

Prati, Giovanni—Poesie. Con prefazione 
e note di G. Busato. Padova: Libr. Grego- 
riana, 1928. 280 pp. L. 4. (Collezione 
poetica “Il Lauro,” ni. 9-10.) 

Rendi, R., and Tutt, C. H—An Italian 
Reader for Beginners. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1928. vii + 169 pp. 

Rota, E—Alessandro Manzoni e il gian- 
senismo. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1927. 
8vo., iv-+ 234 pp. (Repr. fr. the * Nuova 
rivista storica,” a. X, fase. II-XI; a. XI, 
fase. I-VI.) 

Silli, Graziella—Una corte alla fine del 
500. Artisti, letterati, scienziati nella 


vii 


reggia di Ferdinando I dei Medici. Firenze: 
Fratelli Alinari, 1927. 109 pp. L. 60. 

Studi Pascoliani—A cura della societa 
italiana Giovanni Pascoli. Bologna: N. 
Zanichelli, 1927. 69 pp. 

Tasso, Torquato.—La Gerusalemme 
liberata, con note di A. Sainati. Canti 
scelti. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1928. x-+ 
159 pp. L. 9. (Classici italiani commen- 
tati.) 

Valli, L.—Il linguaggio segreto di Dante 
e dei “fedeli d’amore.” Roma: Casa edit. 
“Optima,” 1928. 453 pp. L. 40. 

Vitaletti, G—Leggende spirituali, a cura 
di —. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1928. xi-+ 
12+ 157 pp. L. 5. (Mistici, no. 11.) 


Wiese, B.— Altitalienisches Elementar- 
buch. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. Heidel- 
berg: C. Winter, 1928. x-+271 pp. 
(Sammlung. romanischer Elementar- und 
Handbiicher, herausgegeben von W. Meyer- 
Liibke, I, Reihe: Grammatiken, 4.) 


SPANISH 


Alvarez, M. de los Santos.—Tentativas 
literarias. Tomo III. Madrid: Hernando, 
1927.. 176 pp. 0.60 ptas. (Biblioteca Uni- 
versal, CX X1I.) 

Anuario bibliografico—Letras, Historia, 
Educaci6n y Filosofia. Tomo I. Corres- 
pondiente al afio 1926. Advertencia de 
R. Levene. La Plata: Coni, 1927. xxi+ 
363 (Universidad Nacional de La 
Plata. Instituto Bibliogrffico.) 

Asin Palacios, M.—Abenhfizam de Céor- 
doba y su “Historia critica de las ideas 
religiosas.” Tomo I. Madrid: Tip. de la 
“Revista de Archivos,” 1927. 346 pp. 

Books Printed in Spain and Spanish Books 
Printed in other Countries. London: Maggs 
Bros., 1927. xv + 869 pp. xlviii l4minas 
y numerosos facsimiles. (Spanish Books 
[Catalogue] nam. 495.) 

Carlos de Luna, J.—De cante grande y 
eante chico. Madrid: Voluntad, 1926. 118 


Casas, B. de las.—Historia de las Indias. 
Prélogo de G. Reparaz. Tres vols. Madrid: 
Pueyo [1926-1927], xxix + 608, 599 and 
606 pp. 

Castro, A., Millares. A. y Battistessa, 
A. J.—Biblia medieval romanceada, segin 


los manuscritos escurialenses. I. Penta- 
teuco. Buenos Aires: Fac. de Fil. y Let., 
1927, xxv + 285 pp. 

Catdlogos de las Bibliotecas Universitaria 
y Provincial (Santa Cruz) de Valladolid. — 
Redactados por el personal facultativo de 
las mismas, bajo la direccién de M. Alcocer 
Martinez. Valladolid: Imp. de la Casa 
Social Catélica, 1923. 466 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1929 


Espino, L.—Ensayo de critica gramatical. 
Panamé: Tip. “La Moderna,” xii + 273 
pp- (Bibl. de Autores Nacionales.) 


Espronceda, J. de—Poesie scelte. Con 
introduzione e note di P. Mazzei. Milano: 
C. Signorelli, 1927. 102 pp. 


Exposici6n del antiguo Madrid.—Catdlogo 
general _ilustrado. Madrid: Gr&ficas 
reunidas, 1926. 360 pp. + lxx lims. 


Garcia Villada, Z.—La vida de los escri- 
torios espafioles medievales. Madrid: 
Blass, 1926. 20 pp. 


Gimeno, Conde de.—La metffora y el 
simil en la literatura cientifica. Madrid: 
Huelves y Cia., 1927. 45 pp. (Discurso de 
recepcién en la Real Academia Espafiola.) 


Gonzalez de la Calle, P. U. y Huarte 
Echenique, A.—Constituciones de la Uni- 


versidad de Salamanca (1422). Ed. paleo- 
grafica con prélogo y notas. Madrid: Tip. 
“ Revista de Archivos,” 1927. 101 pp. 


Lazarillo de Tormes.—Prélogo de Gil 


Benumeya. Madrid: Blass [1927]. 202 
pp- 2.50 ptas. (Bibliotecas populares 
Cervantes. Serie primera. Las cien 


mejores obras de la literatura espafiola. 
Vol. IX.) 


Ledesma Miranda, R.—30 poemas de 
transicién del acento. Madrid: Imp. 


Moderna, 1927. 121 pp. 3.50 ptas. 
Legendre, M.—Las Jurdes, Etude de géo- 
graphie humaine. Bordeaux: Feret & Fils, 
1927. lvii+512 pp. and 47 figs. Bi- 
bliothéque de L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes His- 


paniques. Fase. XIII.) 
Lozoya, Marqués de.—El  Regidor. 
Madrid: Ed. “Voluntad,” 1927. 291 pp. 


5 ptas. 


Marden, C. C_—Cuatro poemas de Berceo. 
(Milagros de la iglesia robada y de Teéfilo, 
y vidas de Santa Oria y de San Millan.) 
Madrid: Hernando, 1928. 107 pp. (Pu- 
blicaciones de la R.F.E. Anejo IX.) 


Mayo, M. de.—Nuestros prosistas y poetas. 
Lecturas literarias de autores espafioles 


para la juventud, recopiladas por... . 
Burgos: Hijos de Rodriguez, 1927. 
286 pp. 


Nelson, E.—Las Bibliotecas en los Estados 
Unidos. [New York]: Obra encomendada 
por la Dotacién Carnegie para la Paz In- 
ternacional, 1927. x + 406 pp. (Biblioteca 
Interamericana, VI.) 


Onteniente, Fray R. M. de.—Ortografia 
para todos. Quinta edicién. Madrid: 
Imp. del Reformatorio del Principe de As- 
turias, 1926. 224 pp. 


Ory, E. de—Los mejores poetas de la 
Argentina. Prélogo de Manuel Ugarte. 
Madrid: Blass, 1927. 377 pp. 5 ptas. 


Rosell y Torres, I.—Indices generales [de 
la Biblioteca de Rivadeneyra.]  Precede 
una biografia escrita por su hijo. 
Hernando, 1927. xxviii + 349 pp. 
LXXI.) 

Stanislao di S, Teresa.—San 
della Croce (1542-1591). Milano: 
Eucaristica, 1926. 260 pp. 

Sturgis, C—The Spanish World in 
lish Fiction. A Bibliography. Boston: 
The F. W. Faxon Co., 1927. 80 pp. 

Subiré, J.—Tonadillas satiricas y pica- 
rescas. Transcritas, prologadas y ano- 
tadas. Madrid: Paez [1927]. 62 pp. (Bi- 
blioteca de Divulgacién literaria, vol. VII.) 


PORTUGUESE 


Antscherl, 0.—J. B. de Almeida Garrett 
und seine Beziehungen zur Romantik. Heidel- 
berg: C. Winters, 1927. xii+ 218 pp. 
(Sammlung Romanischer Elementar und 
Handbiicher. II. Reiher: Literaturgeschichte. 
5.) 

Basto, C.—A linguagem de Camilo. Porto: 
Ed. de “ Maranus,” 1927. 354+6 pp. 
15 ese. 

Dunn, J—A Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language. Washington: National Capital 
Press, 1928. xi-+ 669 pp. (The Hispanic 
Society of America. Hispanic Portuguese 
Series. ) 

Faria Gers4o Ventura, A.—As flores Hya- 
cinthinas de Camdes. Coimbra: Imp. da 
Universidade, 1928. 

Mauricea, C. de.—Anthologia mystica de 
poetas brazileiros. Rio de Janeiro: Briguiet, 
1928. 240 pp. 

Pinheiro Domingues.—Camilo e a Lexico- 
grafia de Laudelino Freire. 28 edicio, cor- 
rigida e aumentada. Rio-de-Janeiro: 1927. 
74 pp. 

Pinto, P, A——Linguagem Camiliana. Ca- 
milo torturado. Rio-de-Janeiro: 1927. 299 
pp- 

— Notas para uma flora camiliana. 
Aparas de filologia e de botfnica. Rio-de- 
Janeiro: 1928. 332 pp. 

Riiegg, August—Luis de Camoés und 
Portugals Glanzzeit im Spiegel seines 
Nationalepos. Basel: Helbing & Lichten- 
hahn, 1925. viii+230 pp. Fr. 6. 

Vicente, Gil.—Auto da alma. Sexta 
edicio, segunda em separado das “obras de 
devacam ” con um preffcio, notas e glossario 
por A. C. Pires de Lima. Porto: 1926. 


78 pp. 
GENERAL 


Goldstick, I—Modern Langs. in the 
Ontario High Schools. Toronto: U. of 
Toronto Press, 1928. 224 pp. 
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HESPERIA 
SCHRIFTEN ZUR GERMANISCHEN PHILOLOGIE. 
Edited by HERMANN COLLITZ. 


1. Das schwache Priiteritum und seine Vorgeschichte. By Hermann Collitz. 
272 pp. Paper $2.00. Cloth $2.20. 

2. Hans Sachs and Goethe. A Study in Meter. By Mary C. Burchinal. 
58 pp. Cloth 65 cents. 

3. Wéorterbuch und Reimverzeichnis zu dem “Armen Heinrich” Hart- 
mann’s von Aue. By Guido C. L. Riemer. 166 pp. Cloth $1.00. 

4. Nature in Middle High German Lyrics. By Bayard Q. Morgan. 128 pp. 
Cloth $2.00. 

5. Mixed Preterites in Germar. By O. P. Rein. 138 pp. Cloth $1.50. 

6. Der Teufel in den deutschea geistlichen Spielen des Mittelalters und der 
Reformationszeit. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur- Kultur- und Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands. By J. M. Rudwin. 106 pp. Paper $1.50. 

7. The Attitude of Gustav Freytag and Julian Schmidt toward English 
Literature (1848-1862). By Lawrence Marsden Price. 128 pp. Cloth $1.25. 

8. Zur Geschichte der westgermanischen Konjunktion Und. By Edward 
H. Sehrt. 56 pp. Cloth $0.40. 

9. The Attitude of Heinrich von Kleist toward the Problems of Life. By 
John Carl Blankenagel. 84 pp. Cloth $1.00. , 

10. Georg Rudolf Weckherlin: The Embodiment of a Transitional Stage 
in German Metrics. By Aaron Schaffer. 122 pp. Cloth $1.50. 

I aE. one High German gie-gienc, lie-liez, vie-vienc. By A. Lewis McCobb. 
n press. 

12. Heinrich v. Kleist’s Conception of the Tragic. By Walter Silz. 100 pp. 
Cloth $1.25. 

13. Germanic words for ‘ deceive.’ By Samuel Kroesch. 136 pp. Cloth $1.00. 

14. Vollstindiges Wérterbuch zum Heliand und zur Altsiichsischen Genesis. 
By Edward H. Sehrt. 750 pp. Cloth $6.00. 

15. Mediaeval Civilization as Illustrated by the Fastnachtspiele of Hans 
Sachs. By Walter French. 88 pp. Cloth $1.44. 

16. The Weavers in German Literature. By Solomon Liptzin. 108 pp. 


Cloth $1.70. 
17. Wieland’s Neuer Amadis. By Edith M. Harn. 128 pp. Cloth $1.70. 


SCHRIFTEN ZUR ENGLISCHEN PHILOLOGIE. 
Edited by KEMP MALONE. 


I. Some Parallel Formations in English. By Francis A. Wood. 72 pp. 
Paper 50 cents. 

II. Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanii: Two Arthurian Romances 
of the XIIIth Century in Latin Prose. By J. Douglas Bruce. 172 pp. Cloth $1. 

III. The Dramas of Lord Byron. A critical study. By Samuel C. Chew. 
187 pp. Paper $1.00. 

IV. Tennyson’s Use of the Bible. By Edna Moore Robinson. 120 pp. 
Cloth $1.50. 

V. Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels with Appendices on 
Some Idioms in the Germanic Languages. By Morgan Callaway, Jr. 256 pp. 
Cloth $2.25. 

VI. The Georgic: A Contribution to the Study of the Vergilian Type of 
Didactic Poetry. By Marie Loretto Lilly. 182 pp. Cloth $1.75. 

VII. The Stonyhurst Pageants. Edited with Introduction by Carleton 
Brown. 332 pp. Cloth $3.30. 

VIII and IX. The Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the Beginnings 
Down to the Year 1300. By James Douglas Bruce. Vol. I contains Traditions, 
Chronicles, Lays and Romances, The Holy Grail, The Prose Romances. 505 pp. 
Cloth $3.75. Vol. II contains The Prose Romances (concluded), Discussions, 
Analyses and Bibliographies. 450 pp. Cloth $3.75. 

X. Shakespearean Character Interpretation: The Merchant of Venice. By 
8S. A. Small. 134 pp. Cloth $1.75. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Shakespeare’s Plays 


FIRST FOLIO TEXTS 


HE whole tendency of recent Shake- 

spearean criticism has been to empha- 
size the significance of the original texts, 
Announcing which are now recognized as having been 
printed from playhouse manuscripts, often in 
the publication Shakespeare’s own handwriting, so that their 
stage-directions, line arrangements, spelling, 
of punctuation—and even misprints—are full 
of interest. With a view to making these 
Facsimiles originals available to a wide public, and 
especially to university students, we are issu- 
of the ing, at a reasonable price, and in separate 
volumes, a series of facsimile texts from the 
First Folio first folio. In each volume the facsimile text 
of the play is preceded by an Introduction by 
Texts J. Dover Wilson, Litt. D., and is followed by 
a list of “ Modern Readings” consisting of 
of the plays emendations now generally accepted by 


Shakespearean scholars. 
of 
To the lover of Shakespeare the owner- 
Shakespeare ship of a First Folio text is both a necessity 
and delight. 


The Saturday Review, N. Y. 


= Now Ready 


Tue TEMPEST NIGHT 
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$2.00 each, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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THE MAKING OF LITERATURE 


Some Principles of Criticism Examined in the Light of Ancient and 
Modern Theory 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


The book is concerned with critical principles, not examples of criticism, and 
deals with the evolution of certain general ideas about literature, considered 
as a fine art. In turning for light to older writers the author had constantly 
in mind the demands, the standards, the critical questions of the twentieth 
century. The discussion is illuminated by rich scholarship and a gracious 
style. 

An excellent introduction to the study of literature and esthetics. $3.00 

Students’ Edition $2.40 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 
By HERBERT READ 


“One of those rare books of literary criticism which give the mind 
something really substantial to chew. The interpretative, the personal, or 
biographical critic is not to be despised, but severely intellectual criticism 
impelled by an aesthetic theory is so uncommon in English that it deserves 
a more than ordinary welcome. Mr. Read’s book has two great merits by 
no means common to its class. It is intelligent and it is impersonal.”— 
—Leronarp WooLF in The Nation Athenaeum. $2.50 

Students’ Edition $2.00 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE AND PROSE 


(non-Dramatic) 


By GEORGE R. POTTER, 
Stanford University 


Ah AAA AAD SAI A AAA AS SAAS AA 


“J have examined Potter’s book with pleasure and approbation. Every 
college teacher who has tried to survey Elizabethan literature within the 
limits of a single course has longed for such an anthology as this. Professor 
Potter has read widely, chosen wisely, and annotated discreetly. His pub- 
lisher has made an attractive book, easily legible, and not too bulky. It is 
certain to be generally adopted.”—HazeLton Spencer, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. $4.00 


CANTERBURY TALES 


With an Introduction, Notes and a Glossary 


By JOHN M. MANLY, 
University of Chicago 


“The introductory matter and the explanatory notes make it far and 
away the most valuable and serviceable text book I know for the usual under- 
graduate course in Chaucer and the omissions to render it suitable for mixed 
classes have been most skilfully made. I feel sure that it will have wide 
use.”—W. B. Bryan, Northwestern University. $4.00 

Students’ Edition $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Heath’s Modern Language Series 


Spanish Free Composition 
By E. A. Peers 


French Free Composition 
By H. J. Wanstall 


Two texts, aiming to lay the foundations of the ability to write readily 
in the respective languages and to develop accuracy and a sense of form. 
While not exactly similar in content, both books contain, in accordance 
with recent practice, images to be described, outlined narrative to be de- 
veloped, poetry to be put into prose, and letters on specified subjects to 
bet written. 

The work of free composition is planned to be a regular and systematic 
part of the language course. High School and College teachers will find 
these books unusually suggestive and profitable. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 
Dallas 


San Francisco London 


GREENFIELD: PARMI LES CONTEURS MODERNES 
Edited by E. V. Greenfield, Purdue University. 


Teachers of second and third year French who are looking for fresh reading 
material for their classes will be glad to learn of the publication of this new 
collection. The fourteen stories it contains are by important contemporary 
French writers and will be entirely new, and therefore fresh and interesting, 
to American classes. Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 


CHINARD: PETITE HISTOIRE DES LETTRES 
FRANCAISES 


By Gilbert Chinard, Johns Hopkins University. 
This general discussion of the main movements and individual writers in 
the history of French letters provides students with a clear idea of the 


continuity and development of French literature. It is written in simple 
and elegant French and is beautifully illustrated. $1.48. 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York 


Chiicago Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus San Francisco 
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